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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S 
WIFE 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON 


A companion volume to the ‘Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife.” 
It gives a charming picture of royal, papal, official and social 
Rome. 


24 full-page illustrations. 8vo, $2.50 net (postage 20 cents) 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, P.C. 


The only biography of the late Lord Dufferin which has 
the approval of his family. An able and interesting account of a 
brilliant and remarkable man. 


Demy 8vo. 2 vols. $7.50 net 


ICONOCLASTS: A Book of Dramatists 


By JAMES HUNEKER 


Illuminating critical studies of twelve of the revolutionary 
modern dramatists and in particular of Ibsen, of great origi 
nality and written with great literary skill 


I2mo. $1.50 net (postage 13 cents) 


THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


By the late BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A., and 
BANISTER F. FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A. 
A history of architecture so accurate and clear in its treat 


ment that many of the architectural schools in Great Britain and 
this country have adopted it as a text book 


With 2,000 illus., 8vo, $6.00 net 





FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG 


By JOHN FOX 


These first-hand impressions of his experiences in Tokio and 
Manchuria are an effective example of Mr. Fox’s qualities as a 
successiul and vivacious writer, combining with the narrative 


charm. 
$1.25 net (postage extra) 


much humor, keen appreciation of character and great literary | 
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READY IN APRII 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS 
By EDITH WHARTON 


These impressions of the background of the familiar Italy 
phases of art and architecture overlooked by the conventional 
sight-seer—are written in Mrs. Wharton’s most delightful manner, 
and are as charming to the stay-at-home reader as they are valu- 
able to the traveller. ; 


Illustrated by Peixotto. $2.50 met (postage extra) 





AT CLOSE RANGE 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Mr. Smith has done no work which shows so much dramatic 
power, such iutimate understanding of character and such 
pleasant humor as this book. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM 
By H. G. WELLS 
Stories comic, tragic and prophetic, told with the skill and 
originality which have made their author famous. 


12mo, $1.50 


THE ORCHID 


brilliant study of American society. 


by 


The orchid is Miss Lydia Arnold, a very costly and exotic flower blooming in the hot-house atmosphere of the smartest of sets 
Her ideas, her friends, and her surroundings are described with the vividness and humor in which Mr. Grant never fails. It isa 


Illustrated, in color, by Alonzo Kimball. 


NEW SPRING FICTION 


STINGAREE 


By E. W. HORNUNG 


| 
A series of captivating adventures that throw into relief the 
| daring and delightful character of the bushranger Stingaree, 

| 


Ilustrated. $1.50 


By W. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
An absorbing story of life in Cornwall, England, told in the 
| characteristic fashion of this celebrated story teller. 


i2mo, $1.50 


ROBERT CRANT 


$1.25 
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8vo. Photogravure Portrait. Net $1 50 
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A consideration of Webster’s argu- 
ments on questions of constitutional and 
international law. 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


A BIOGRAPHY OF RARE INTEREST 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Chatham 


WILLIAM PITT, first Earl of Chatham, was the man who made England preéminent in Europe in 1758. He was the strongest 
friend the American Colonies ever had. He must be ranked among the greatest of orators and wisest of statesmen, especially 
of war ministers. It was Frederic the Great who said, “England has suffered much to produce Mr. Pitt; but at last she has 
brought forth a man.” Cloth, r2mo, gilt top, $1.25 net (postage gc.) 


OF UNUSUAL VALUE TO READERS OF HISTORY 


Professor Lamprecht’s What Is History 


FIVE LECTURES ON THE MODERN SCIENCE OF HISTORY. By KARL LAMPRECHT, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History in the 
University of Leipzig. Translated from the German by E. A. ANDREWS. Cloth, r2mo, $1.25 net (postage 9c.) 
These iectures include “ Historical Development and Present Character of the Science of History,” delivered at the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis; also the addresses delivered last October in New York during the celebration of the founding of Columbia 
University. The “Problems of Universal History” are discussed in the final lecture of this valuable book. 
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Dr. Hanchett’s The Art of the Musician 


A GUIDE TO THE INTELLIGENT APPRECIATION OF Music. By HENRY G. HANCHETT. Illustrated with Musical Quotations. 

This book by the well-known pianist, teacher and lecturer, is calculated most of all to supply the demands of those mature lovers 
of music who wish to understand the aims and purposes of a composer, and to get some ground for a fair appreciation of his 
methods and their results. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 net ( postage 13¢.) 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS 


Florence— 
Some Tuscan Cities, painted by Colonel R. C. GOFF. Described by CLARISSA GOFF. With seventy-three full-page plates 
reproduced in the colors of the original paintings. Cloth, decorated cover, gilt tops, $6.00 net 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BLIND 


Dr. Emile Javal’s On Becoming Blind 


Translated by CARROLL E. EDSON. This little book was written by the famous French oculist after he himself became 
totally blind. There is a world of sympathetic helpfulness about the discussion of what one who has lost or is losing his sight 
may still be encouraged to do for himself. The pathetic charm of its style has been retained to a high degree in Dr. Edson’s 
translation which should become invaluable to oculists, family practitioners of medicine, or attendants on the blind. 

Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net (postage £0¢.) 


Mrs. Alfred Ely’s Another Hardy Garden Book 


gives simply the results of years of her own experiences in raising vegetables, flowers, fruits, transplanting trees, etc, The 
New York 7ridune describes Mrs. Ely as “the wisest and most winning teacher of the fascinating art of gardening that we 
have met in modern print.”” With 49 full-page plates. $1.75 net (postage 12¢.) 


By the Same Author A Woman’s Hardy Garden 


Fully illustrated from photographs. Sixth Edition. Cloth, remo, gilt tops, $1.75 net (postage 13¢.) 


It was of this book that Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE wrote: “Let us sigh with gratitude and read the volume with delight.” 
—Dial, 


Adams and Sumner’s Labor Problems =A Text-Book 


By THOMAS SEWALL ADAMS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Economy, University of Wisconsin, and HELEN L. 
SUMNER, A.B. With full references for supplementary reading. Cloth, $1.60 net (postage 13¢.) 


Timely topics are discussed with what the Globe-Democrat calls “a splendid combination of thoroughness and brevity.’ 
NEW NOVELS JUST READY 


Mrs. Sara Andrew Shafer’s Beyond Chance of Change 


is another d@ightful book in the same vein as her “The Day Before Yesterday,’ which the Philadelphia Ledger describes as 
“half humorous, half tender, wholly delightful.” Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Robert H. Fuller’s novel The Golden Hope 


is a tale of the time of Alexander the Great; a riot of color, adventure and romance, of which the Macedonian invasion of the 
Empire of Darius and the siege of Tyre are elements in the historic background. Cloth, $1.50 


9 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s powerful novel The Secret Woman 
“is beyond question one of the greatest novels in literature. It is a masterpiece, It sets Mr. Phillpotts among the immortals.” 
JAMES DOUGLAS in 7%e Star (London). 
“It effectually lifts Mr. Phillpotts among the three or four novelists of the first rank to-day.’’—Daily Mail (London). 
Second Edition, Cloth, $1.50 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH ®, 1905. 


The Week. 


When did the Monroe Doctrine begin 
forbidding us to permit European na- 
tions to collect their just dues from an 
American republic? Senator Platt of 
Connecticut takes it for granted that we 
are bound to refuse such permission; 
and then argues plaintively about the 
“injustice” of that position unless we pro- 
ceed at once to collect and pay all those 
foreign claims ourselves. But who de- 
cided that we must refuse? Instead of 
refusing, we effusively acquiesced when 
Germany requested our assent two years 
ago in the similar case of Venezuela. 
What has happened to the immutable 
Monroe Doctrine since to work so great 
a change? The only answer to that 
question which we are likely to get is 
the one proffered by Prof. John B. Moore 
in his article in the current Review of 
Reviews. After recounting the joint in- 
tervention in the affairs of Hayti and 
San Domingo by England, France, and 
the United States in 1851, he remarks: 
“To-day, public opinion in the United 
States would be adverse to such a con- 
cert with European Powers on an Amer- 
ican question.” But where, we wonder- 
ingly ask, is the proof of that? Does 
any man know that, if the President had 
accepted, instead of declining, the invi- 
tation of European creditors to make 
common cause in San Domingo, “public 
opinion” would have condemned him? 
If there has been any expression of pop- 
ular sentiment on that subject we should 
like to have some one point us to the 
record of it. It is certain that the Ad- 
ministration press would have admiring- 
ly exclaimed at the singular wisdom of 
Mr. Roosevelt if his decision had been 
precisely the opposite. An echo is not 
public opinion. 








Secretary Hay is explicit and em- 
phatic in assuring the Haytian Minis- 
ter that this Government has no thought 
of annexing either Hayti or San Domin- 
go. We have quite islands enough, thank 
you. Mr. Hay adds that we would not ac- 
cept the two republics mentioned even if 
their citizens should throw themselves 
into our arms. This is timely and re- 
assuring, if it speaks for the present 
honest intention of the Administration. 
The question remains, however, whether 
it is wise to take any step leading direct- 
ly to that annexation which the Secre- 
tary asserts is contrary to both our in- 
terests and our sentiments, If we take 
over Dominican financial administration, 
is there not every likelihood that we 
shall find the land running with the 
purse? The Dominicans who want to be 





The 





annexed and have done with it, might 
well say to Mr. Hay, with his calm pro- 
posal to assume control of their reve- 
nues: 
“You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house."’ 
Hence we may fairly say that the Sec- 
retary’s strong disclaimer of annexation 
is one argument more against ratifying 
the San Domingo treaty. The way to 
keep out of annexation schemes is to 
keep out of their beginnings. 


President Roosevelt's appointment of 
a colored man to an important office in 
this city will put an end to the old 
Southern complaint that negroes are giv- 
en Federal positions only in the former 
slave States. This has never really been 
a valid criticism, particularly since Mr. 
Roosevelt made Mr. W. H. Lewis, the 
old Harvard football player, an assist- 
ant United States District Attorney in 
Boston. Mr. Anderson, whose appoint- 
ment as collector of internal revenue in 
this city is now announced, has been a 
loyal Republican worker and a trusty 
follower of the machine bosses. To that 
extent the appointment is open to criti- 
cism. But he is more than that, being 
a man of ability, of excellent education, 
with considerable reputation as an ora- 
tor. If it is President Roosevelt’s plan 
to reward the various elements which 
aided him to achieve his unprecedented 
victory, the negroes are certainly as 
much entitled to spoils as are the Irish 
editors who are getting consulships. But 
proper political recognition of their lead- 
ers will be an immense stimulus to the 
negroes everywhere, and an important 
factor in elevating them. The best way 
to make good citizens is to put some of 
the duties of citizenship upon those qual- 
ified to discharge them. 





The House of Representatives has 
brought odium on itself by the attempt- 
ed mileage grab, and all for nothing, 
since the Senate promptly threw out 
the objectionable item. But the roll- 
call in the House showed some interest- 
ing features. In the aye vote were 52 Re- 
publicans and 38 Democrats, which cer- 
tainly leaves neither side in a position to 
make partisan use of the episode. There 
may, at the same time, be some little con- 
solation in noting that a good majority 
of those members who have been re- 
elected, voted against the appropriation. 
It was, in fact, those who had failed of 
renomination or reélection last fall who 
used their last hours of Congressional 
service in this mischief, and turned the 
scale against the self-respecting mem- 
bers. There were 36 men voting on this 
roll-call who would not reappear in the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, and all but seven 
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of them voted for the mileage, Messrs 
Baker and Douglas of this city being 
among tue seven. In this whole matter 
it is to be remembered that the mileage 
was a very small matter to an Eastern 
Congressman, but a pretty important one 
to a member from any distant State 
The Hawaiian 
amounts to two-thirds of his entire sal- 


delegate’s mileage 
ary. It is a peculiar coincidence, to say 
the least, that every member from the 
Pacific Coast States who voted at all 
and only 5 out of the 13 failed to be re- 
corded—-voted in favor of the payment. 
Undoubtedly, it takes sterner stuff to re- 
fuse a gift of $1,200 than one of a paltry 
$25 or $50. 


Commissioner Garfield's report that 
the Beef Trust has been making only 
about 2 per cent., and that some of the 
companies have temporarily operated at 
a loss, is naturally hailed with joy by 
the packers. “Here,” they cry, “is proof 
positive that we lead the list of President 
Roosevelt's ‘good’ Trusts.”’ On the other 
hand, the accounts presented by Mr. Gar- 
field puzzle rather than enlighten the 
average man. The consumer who is pay- 
ing such high prices for his meat, would 
like to know who are the expert account- 
ants who went through the Trust books; 
he has a suspicion that even Government 
agents are not infallible Then, too, 
he is well aware that bookkeeping con- 
ceals quite as often as it reveals the 
facts. A company may ostensibly be 
earning only 2 per cent., and yet high 
salaries, rentals paid to the inside clique, 
special charges for private cars, and 
other such operating expenses, may keep 
down the dividends, while the real own- 
ers of the enterprise enjoy comfortable 
profits. Indeed, the report admits that 
the annual profit on the private cars 
has ranged from 14 to 22 per cent. 
“These cruel doubts,” the packers will 
reply, “are the fruit of ignorance.” That 
may very well be, for men of finite in- 
telligence are slow to grasp the great 
truth that the Beef Trust is a purely 
benevolent undertaking. 


The municipal campaign in Chicago, 
in its first week, resulted in the 
practical obliteration of party lines. 
Both candidates for the Mayoralty, John 
M. Harlan, Republican, and Judge E. F. 
Dunne, Democratic, declare that the one 
overshadowing issue is the settlement 
of the city’s traction problem. Both 
make an appeal for public ownership of 
the street railways, the difference be- 
tween them being only that between a 
policy of restricting franchise grants 
with a view to ultimate municipal own- 
ership, and a flat declaration in favor of 
immediate assumption of entire control 
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by the city. Mr. Harlan promises to sub- 
mit every ordinance proposed to a refer- 
endum before it is placed upon its final 
passage through the City Council. In 
his speech of acceptance, Judge Dunne 
appealed directly to the radical element: 
[ think it lies in the power of the city 
of Chicago to blaze the way among 
American cities for putting into actual 
operation the principle of municipal 
ownership and operation of public util- 
ities.”” He pointed to the success of Chi- 
cago’s municipal light plant. In effect, 
the campaign promises to test the rela- 
tive strength, not of the Republican and 
Democratic parties in that city, but of 
conservatives and radicals, 


Senator Marks’s resolution for a leg- 
islative investigation of the manner in 
which the surplus funds of our life in- 
surance companies are employed was to 
have been expected. His statement that 
in all reports made to the Insurance 
Commissioner the surplus is’ inter- 
mingled with the general assets of the 
company in such a way that no outsider 
ean tell how it has been invested or 
deposited or used, is but little exagger- 
ated. Certainly, this information is gen- 
erally denied to the average policy-hold- 
er who does not take the trouble to go 
to Albany and inspect the detailed re- 
ports filed with the Commissioner, and 
Senator Marks is perfectly justified in 
demanding a system of accounting 
which will give the policy-holder a true 
insight into the workings of his com- 
pany. We are of the opinion that sug- 
gestions of legislative action will not 
stop here unless there are voluntary and 
radical changes in the management of 
some of our largest companies, The 
Equitable scandal has clouded the pros- 
pects of every insurance corporation in 
this country. More than two weeks have 
passed since the so-called Hyde _ vic- 
tory, and what has happened? The 
president and subordinate officers who 
denounced the vice-president and de- 
manded his removal have not resigned, 
and neither has Mr. Hyde. The con- 
ditions which Mr, Alexander pictured as 
intolerable have obviously become more 
so, If this were possible. The vice-presi- 
dent and chief shareholder, of whom 
Mr. Alexander said that it was unsafe 
to have him in charge of the company 
during the president’s absence, is still 
in position to do harm in such an event- 
uality. No one has denied or retracted 
a single allegation. The public has no 
intimation whether Mr. Hyde's trouble 
is due to his youth, his great wealth, 
and his propensity for self-advertise- 
ment, or to some moral failing. The 
doubt is as cruel to Mr. Hyde as are, to 
Mr. Alexander, some of the stories afloat 
about him, They can be ended only by 
a wholesale house-cleaning. 


There are now two unsuccessful candi- 
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dates for the Presidency who have turn- 
ed to the popular periodical as a means 
for the political regeneration of the coun- 
try. Mr. Bryan has for years been edit- 
ing what is practically a country weekly 
of the familiar type, with political at- 
tachments. Mr. Watson now enters the 
field with a ten-cent monthly. The Ne- 
braska Democrat’s utterances are fol- 
lowed by recipes for buckwheat cakes, 
question-and-answer columns, and hu- 
morous anecdotes. The Georgia Popu- 
list’s doctrines are in a wrapper com- 
posed of fiction and poetry by the same 
writers, or of the same sorts, as those 
found in any one of the popular maga- 
zines. It is presumably the theory of 
both proprietors that without these mis- 
cellaneous features the political propa- 
ganda would fail to reach its maximum 
efficiency. But there is room for some 
nice speculation on this point. Do the 
10-cent magazine readers present the 
most hopeful field in which to sow Popu- 
listic precepts? Might not Mr. Bryan 
make more converts if he added a serial 
by a popular novelist? It is already to 
be accepted as a rule that politicians 
who may in the future need an “organ” 
must keep out of the way of those whose 
claims have been before staked out. 
Thus, Mr. Swallow has the choice of a 
heavy quarterly or a comic weekly, while 
Mr. Debs might choose between an “‘out- 
door” magazine and a review of the 
fashions. 


Sectarian schools are giving trouble in 
Ottawa as well as at Washington. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s bill to maintain ‘‘sepa- 
rate” (that is, Catholic) schools in the 
new provinces of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, to be created out of the Northwest 
Territories, has already brought him the 
loss of one member of his Cabinet, Clif- 
ford Sifton, and has raised a great out- 
cry in Canada. Opposition is based part- 
ly on technical grounds of law, but more 
upon the.injustice of fettering the new 
provinces with a_ school-law which, 
so declares a correspondent of the To- 
ronto Globe who recently visited the 
Territories, is distasteful to the great 
majority of the settlers. Without pass- 
ing on the merits of the question, we 
think it clearly unfortunate that reli- 
gious animosities such as were shown in 
connection with the Manitoba school dis- 
pute ten years ago, should again be 
aroused, The issue is obviously troubling 
and dividing the Liberal party, though 
Sir Wilfrid’s position will not be seri- 
ously menaced if the Conservatives, un- 
der the lead of Mr. Borden, persist in not 
making the matter a party question. 


Again has the Irish question troubled 
the repose of English politics. Mr. Bal- 
four has been compelled to throw to 
the Ulster wolves Mr. Wyndham, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who was in some 
respects the most brilliant and admir- 
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ed man in his Cabinet. If Wyndham 
could not be said to be the rising hope 
of stern and unbending Tories—since 
all the latter-day Tories seem to have 
apology written on their faces and to 
possess backbones with an extra supply 
of vertebre—he was at least one whose 
personal qualities and public abilities 
were of a sort to make a veritable bow of 
promise seem to hang above his political 
future. But he now joins the portentous 
list of Mr. Balfour’s losses—Lord George 
Hamilton, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir John Gorst, 
Mr. Elliott, and now George- Wyndham. 
The Chief Secretary's forced resignation, 
together with the debates and the bit- 
ter dissensions within the Conservative 
party leading up to it, has dealt Mr. 
Balfour's tottering Ministry a rude blow. 
It is not simply that the Premier is 
weakened by losing a valued colleague. 
The whole affair, as threshed out in the 
Commons, where, as Mr. Redmond truly 
said, the truth had to be dragged out of 
the Government piecemeal, has further 
and seriously discredited a Ministry al- 
ready fallen into contempt. 


Two weeks ago the row began. It cen- 
tered about the Ministry’s relations with 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, whom it had 
appointed Under-Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Sir Antony was 
himself an Irishman, a Roman Cath- 
olic, and a Liberal, who took office with 
the avowed purpose of trying to do 
something to make English rule in Ire- 
land more tolerable. With the knowl- 
edge of the Lord Lieutenant, and, as 
he supposed, with the authorization of 
the Chief Secretary, he entered into 
negotiations with certain Irish land- 
lords and Nationalists. The result was 
the so-called Dunraven scheme, cover- 
ing, among other projects, a certain 
amount of “devolution of Imperial pow- 
ers’’—the elegant Tory phrase for Home 
Rule. The plans were published in the 
newspapers, and created no sensation. 
But a month later the Times made a vio- 
lent attack upon the proposals, and 
upon Mr. Wyndham for tolerating them. 
This was followed by the whole Ulster 
pack in full ery. Mr. Balfour’ took 
fright, called Mr. Wyndham to _ book, 
and thereupon an official statement 
was made that Sir Antony MacDonnell 
had exceeded his powers, and that the 
Cabinet had rebuked him for his “inde- 
fensible” conduct. Yet his resignation 
was not asked for, neither did he offer 
it. The reason was made clear as soon 
as Parliament convened. Sir Antony 
had in his possession letters which show- 
ed that all that he had done, he had 
done with the consent and apparent god- 
speed of his official superiors. It. was 
the production of these letters in the 
Trish debate in Parliament that brought 
on the crisis. 


The German Chancellor makes no 
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concealment of the fact that the 
commercial treaties which he has lately 


new 





concluded with Russia, Austria-Hun 
gary, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Ru- 
j mania, and Servia were drawn in the in- 


terests of the Agrarians. German in- 
dustry and commerce, he explained in 
his speech of February 2, have progress- 
ed satisfactorily, to his mind, during the 
last ten years, but not 


so agriculture. 


Hence the duty of the State to come to | 


its rescue. Speaking before the Council 
of the Agricultural Society a week later, 
he denied that the manufacturing inter 
ests would suffer, while maintaining that 
he had now relieved the farming inter- 
ests of their worst In the 
main, the !atter have been well pleased 
with their victory; even it 
as extensive as they hoped, it 
least once more establishes clearly their 
practical ownership of the Government 
The Chancellor has had little difficulty 
in obtaining the Reichstag’s approval for 
his treaties, the 
tests of the various Liberal parties, the 
low-tariff men, and the Social-Democrats 
against the greatly increased duties on 
grain, meat, and other 
some cases as high as 100 per cent. 


troubles. 


if was not 


at 


despite vigorous pro- 


foodstuffs—in 
AS 
is inevitably the case in the award of 
tariff favors, the have to 
those who have been able to bring the 
greatest social and political pressure to 
bear. 
unorganized in Germany as elsewhere, 
and subject to many 
Their employers still have the right to 
inflict corporal punishment upon them in 
certain portions of the Empire. Hence 
they must submit with a grimace to an 
increase of two marks per 100 kilograms 
on wheat, which now bears a total duty 
of 5.50 marks; of one mark and two- 
fifths on corn; or one and a half marks 
on rye, and of nearly three marks on 
flour. Let the theorists say what they 
will, this can only mean that the work- 
ingmen and every other class in the 
community must pay tribute to the land 
owners to the extent of millions of marks 
for the necessaries of life. Von Biilow 
was not far wrong when he assured his 
Agrarian hearers that “the time of your 
harvest has come.” 


spoils gone 


The workers in the fields are as 


disadvantages. 


Upon the United States all this has a 
very important bearing. Writing in the 
current Atlantic, Mr. William C. Dreher 
affirms that the indifference of the Amer- 
ican Government to the serious situation 
which will exist after January 1, 1906, 
causes “much amazement” in Berlin. 
The German Government has not yet an- 
nounced what it will do in regard to the 
United States. For the present, Ameri- 
can imports will be taxed at the mini- 
mum rates of the old tariff. But, obvi- 
ously, we cannot claim consideration un- 
der the ‘“‘most-favored-nation” clause af 
ter the new treaties go into effect, since 
the seven contracting nations have made 
special concessions for their new rates. 
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In the case of Cuba, England has just 
been unable to obtain the same rates as 
the United States, for precisely the same 
reasol \ wI in the Berlin Nat 
finds the situation as dangerous for Ger 
many ast I ( | States, and fears 
the early ou eak Of a tarifl! war injuri 
ou b oul ( Most « ex 
port oOo W& ny con st f raw mate 

i or half-manu tured g j In 
1904 six n on ak irs’ worth of 
An i Ww i wa consumed y Get 
many | e wil e a rapid nkage 
n these and milar figures unless our 
Government bestirs itself This gives 
peculiar significance to the Senate’s res 
olution authorizing the Finance Commit- 
tee to dig into the tariff during the re 
ct Ss 

A fte consulting with | ncis K 
uth, Count Andrassy and other Hun 
sa an iders of nh Opp tic wi ut 
bei! ible to find a Premier Aust 
an Km pe xr decided to 1 ve members 
f the nti-Tisza coalition n platoons 
Sixtec of lem were given audien 

ecessivelv at Vienna last week Among 
them was Count Albert Apponyi, who 


had an article j 


n the last Monthly Re 


view explaining the Hungarian crisis 
and confidently predicting that the Gov 
ernment would carry the recent election 
which, of course, it utterly failed to } 
do. Hence the present attempt to form 


of 
Opposition. It 


a Ministry out the somewhat hetero 


geneous 


however, is 


absolutely united in standing for new 


measures of Hungarian 
the 
some of these will 


ceded if 


autonomy in- 


cluding demands, and at 


7) 


least 


military 
have to be con 
is to be carried 


the Government 


] 


on under the forms of law. Kossuth, in 
an interview with the Vienna corre 
spondent of the Paris Temps, after his 
reception by the Emperor, said that he 


thought matters could be 


but he meant, of course, tl 


“arranged”; 
Francis Jo- 


at 


seph would arrange them by making 
substantial concessions. 
An article published in the Century 


the 
interview 


Russian outlook contains an 
with M. Witte which has some 
of 


Speaking in the week after the zemstvo 


on 


pertinence in view current events 





conference—that is to say, at the close 
of last November—-M. Witte reiterated 
his opinion set forth at the beginning 
of the war, regarding the grounds for 
expecting Russian victory: 

“TI gave my opinion, officially, that if we 
hould succeed, in the end, in defeating the 
Japané it would be by virtue of our su- 
perior finances The Japanese cannot re- 
ist our finances I have nothing to say 
of the two other factors—the army and the 
navy Perhaps the Japanese can carry on 
the war one and a half, two—at the most 
4 ind a half-years Considering the 
finances alone, we can keep it up for four 
veal Other factors being left out of ac- 
count the Japanese can therefore be 
brought to sue for peace by their financial 
ruin 
This view of the situation will be rec- 
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weaknesses of those 
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n which Nicho 


course 
concessi 
doubts and fear is |} ! 
tails are still wa 
Czar and h coun f ( not them 
selves know exactly wl 
intend. But 
ple are in the way 
itative voice 

spokesmen of 
lenced or di 
strength as they go on Hence we may 


whatever 


confident that, with 


or temporary backsets, we are witnessing 
the passing of the old order in R la 
We may also, but th erta 
be witnessing the close of host f ! 
the Far East as a consequence of 
Titanic battle which has been raging 
ten days, on the Japanese initiative r 
the occupation of Mukden and the p 
ture of Kuropatkin’s army We go to 
press with no satisfactory grounds for 


prediction one way or the 
losses have already 






heen enormous 
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THE REAL FACTS ABOUT ARBITRA- 
TION. 

Senator Lodge’s defence of the Senate 
as the sworn friend of arbitration leaves 
some holes in the ballad. His list print 
ed in the Congressional Record shows 
that the Senate has ratified 43 arbitra- 
tion treaties since the foundation of the 
Government, while 7 arbitrations have 
been effected without referring the agree- 
ments to the Senate. But this does not 
sustain the Senate’s contention that its 
amendment of the treaties recently sub- 
mitted to it was not a blow to the prin- 
ciple of international arbitration. With 
the latter, cases of specific arbitration 
for specific disputes running back as far 
as 1802 have really little to do. 

Until within the past fifteen years, gen- 
eral international arbitration was hardly 
more than a hope, which had never been 
given concrete form by any action of the 
Government. When the Senate of Mas- 
sachusetts resolved in 1832 that “some 
mode should be established for the 
amicable and fina! adjustment of all in- 
ternational disputes, instead of resort 
to war,” it gave expression to an aspira- 
tion which, nineteen years later (1851), 
found expression in a resolution intro- 
duced in the United States Senate, re- 
citing that it would be desirable for this 
Government “to secure in its treaties 
with other nations a provision for refer- 
ring to the decision of umpires all fu- 
ture misunderstandings that cannot be 
satisfactorily adjusted by amicable ne- 
gotiations.” True, the Senate never act- 
ed on the resolution. Two years later 


another resolution came before that 
body, and into its pigeonholes, advising 
the President ‘to secure a stip- 
u'ation in all treaties provid- 


ing for the adjustment of any misun- 
derstanding or controversy which may 
arise by referring the same to 
the decision of disinterested and impar- 
tial arbitrators.” In 1872 Charles Sum- 
ner introduced resolutions recommend- 
ing “the adoption of arbitration as a 
just and practical] method for the deter- 
mination of international differences, to 
be maintained sincerely and in good 
faith, so that war may~cease to be re- 
garded as a proper form of trial between 
nations.” In 1888 Senator Sherman 
presented a resolution requesting the 
President “to invite negotia 
tions with any government with which 
the United States has or may have diplo- 
matic relations, to the end that any dif- 
ferences or disputes arising between the 
two governments which cannot be ad- 
justed by diplomatic agency, may be re- 
ferred to arbitration and be peaceably 
adjusted by such means.” 

Plainly, all these:expressions aimed at 
one goal—a general and permanent sys- 
tem of international arbitration, to be 
effected by general treaties, and to work 
as nearly as possible automatically when 
international disputes should arise. 


The public sentiment which prompted 
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the resolutions had that object in view, 
and it would be absurd to maintain that 
it had no other purpose than to obtain 
piecemeal treaties to be made when each 
dispute arose, and halt its settlement at 
the doors of the Senate—to make arbi- 
tration an uncertainty in every case, 
since its acceptance in every case must 
depend upon the changing moods of a 
body whose actions are controlled by a 
hundred varying motives, many of 
which are wholly irrelevant to the mer- 
its of the questions actually before it. 
It would be still more absurd to contend 
that those who have been striving for 
many years to obtain international arbi- 
tration, have desired to secure action by 
which it would be impossible in the fu- 
ture to settle even minor difficulties as 
they have often been settled in the past, 
by arbitration mutually agreed upon 
without the formality of consulting the 
Senate. Prof. John B. Moore’s standard 
work shows that there have been at least 
twelve such arbitrations, instead of the 
seven given in Senator Lodge’s list. 

What the friends of arbitration have 
desired was shown in the plan of arbi- 
tration recommended by the Internation- 
al American Conference in 1890, the first 
article of which provided for the adop- 
tion of “arbitration as a principle of 
American international law for the set- 
tlement of differences that may 
arise”; and the second article of which 
made arbitration obligatory. 

The first material success crowning 
the movement came in 1890, when the 
Senate and House passed the following 
concurrent resolution: 

“Resolved, ete., That the President be and 
is hereby requested to invite from time to 
time, as fit occasions may arise, negotia- 
tions with any Government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic 
relations, to the end that any differences or 
disputes arising between the two Govern- 
ments which cannot be adjusted by diplo- 
matic agency may be referred to arbitra- 


tion, and be peaceably settled by such 
means.” 


In the light of this pronouncement, the 
position which the Senate must defend is 
not its attitude towards single cases of 
arbitration submitted to it in the past, 
but its attitude towards the principle of 
general and effective arbitration since 
1890, when Congress for the first time 
declared for it. Because of that declar- 
ation, Mr. Olney and Lord Salisbury ne- 
gotiated the treaty providing for arbi- 
tration of future disputes between the 
United States and Great Britain, and al- 
though the enlightened public opinion 
of the whole English-speaking race en- 
thusiastically favored the ratification of 
this measure, the Senate killed it with- 
out compassion. It is true that the Sen- 
ate ratified the Hague convention, but if 
its recent attempt to amend the ten 
treaties which are now things of the past 
had been successful, much of the force 
of the Hague convention would have 
been lost. Resort to the peace tribunal 
would have been possible only after a 
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separate treaty for each dispute had 
been ratified by the Senate. To say noth- 
ing of the clumsy machinery and delay 
entailed by this method, it would have 
been attended in every case by so much 
uncertainty in the result that the Secre- 
tary of State would have felt little en- 
thusiasm in employing it. 

Our foreign negotiations, in fact, come 
for review before a body of men who 
have no individual international ac- 
countability, and incur little individual 
odium when an arbitration negotiation 
fails. From such odium, however, the 
Senate as a body cannot escape by ex- 
hibiting a list showing how many times 
it has agreed to single arbitrations; for 
the important fact stands out that to the 
great cause of general international ar- 
bitration it has dealt a mighty blow. 


ROOSEVELT ON SENATORS. 


Many stories, apocryphal or well- 
founded, have been told of President 
Roosevelt’s private quips and gibes at 
the expense of Senators, individually 
and collectively. It is known that his 
tongue runs away with him oftener than 
his horse; and some of his smart say- 
ings, as well as sayings that cause oth- 
ers to smart, have no doubt reached 
august Senatorial ears. It is even said 
that it is partly the Senate’s sense of 
spurned beauty which has led to its 
present somewhat strained relations 
with the Executive. 

These tidbits of Washington gossip 
it is not for us to retail; but last week 
at Jefferson City, Missouri, some public 
testimony was given respecting the Pres- 
ident’s Senatorial standards. The Re- 
publican national committeeman from 
Missouri, Mr. Akins, had been at the 
White House sounding Mr. Roosevelt 
in respect to the Missouri Senatorial 
deadlock, and brought back positive in- 
formation concerning the President’s 
wishes. “The Administration did not 
want R. C. Kerens elected United States 
Senator,” the reporter testified before 
the investigating committee. This was 
in line with evidence previously given 
under oath by Congressman Arthur P. 
Murphy of the Sixteenth District of Mis- 
souri. He said that he had been direct- 
ly informed by Mr. Akins that “if any 
newly elected Congressman in Missouri 
expected to have any influence in the 
distribution of patronage in our dis- 
tricts, he must line up against R. C. 
Kerens.” That is conclusive proof of 
Presidential hostility. 

Nor did the President stop with his 
highly commendable opposition to Ker- 
ens. He proceeded, with great frank- 
ness, and in the spirit of Sainte-Beuve’s 
remark that an example is always the 
best definition, to define the type of 
man he wanted by specifying the indi- 
vidual Senators whose doubles he did 
not desire to have undo him. “The 
President did not want any more like 
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Elkins, Kearns of Utah, or Clark of Mon- 


tana in the Senate. He was having more 
trouble with them now than with the 
rest of the Senate, and he did not want 
any large railroad corporation interested 
in a United States Senator.” Thus we 
have, in addition to the Constitution on 
the qualifications of a Senator, and sup- 
plementing what Hamilton and Madison 
and Story wrote on that subject, the 
opinion of President Roosevelt on the 
type of man who should not be a Sena- 
tor. 

One observes at a glance that the se- 
vere application of this Presidential 
standard—this Roosevelt’s Purge, as it 
might be called—would empty seats in 
the Senate faster than legal indictment 
has thus far been able to do. No rail- 
road corporation to be “interested” in a 
Senator? That it would mean decima- 
tion! Off would roll the heads of both 
Senators from Pennsylvania and both 
from New Jersey, while “‘the frost that 
binds so dear a head” as that of the 
junior Senator from New York would 
soon be a subject of lamentation by our 
Shelleys of politics. Aldrich, too, would 
never come back from Europe; and as 
for the whole row of railroad Senators 
from the Northwest, they would speedily 
become extinct volcanoes. Kearns is to 
leave the Senate on account of lack of 
appreciation at home; Clark is a Demo- 
crat (or says he is), and may safely be 
held up as a horrible example; but El- 
kins, the Senator who has oftenest taken 
sweet counsel with the President on rail- 
way regulation—who gave his name to 
the compromise legislation with which 
Mr. Roosevelt was so pleased two years 
ago—who has served so often as prime 
illustration of the President’s tact and 
skill in making even wicked Senators 
further the public good—what did El- 
kins think when he found his name lead- 
ing all the rest in President Roosevelt’s 
Index Expurgatorius? 

Some may object that the President’s 
scruples wear a belated air. It may be 
said that his deeds have not squared 
with his words—not even his words at 
one time with those at another. The 
author of the effusive telegram about his 
“loyal friend” Quay must look odd draw- 
ing the line at any sort of political 
roguery. For that matter, the Presi- 
dent’s comically premature letter of con- 
gratulation to Niedringhaus, on the sup- 
posed certainty of his election as Senator 
from Missouri, can but impair the force 
of anything he may say about elevation 
and purity of character in the Senate. To 
felicitate one of the most brazenly mer- 
cenary figures that have appeared in our 
politics, was a bad preparation for pro- 
testing against Kerens, Elkins, or any- 
body else. Of countenance given to an 
Addicks, we need say nothing. 

Yet we would not rob Mr. Roosevelt of 
a particle of the credit which he deserves 
for lifting up his voice in behalf of an 
abler and better Senate. It is not mere- 
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ly that its present composition gives the 
President “trouble,” it gives us all trou- 
ble; hinders the dispatch of the public 
business; sets a bad example to aspiring 
young men; reverses our political tra- 
dition. The steady increase in the num- 
ber of rich nobodies in the Senate points 
to and is a product of the decay of our 
old ideals, and the beginnings at least of 
political rottenness. It is one thing to 
say that the Senate ought adequately to 
represent and safeguard property, but 
another to have it come about that itself 
should be a form of property. We may 
agree with Story that Senators should be 
“beyond the reach of the sudden im- 
pulses of domestic factions”; but that is 
not to approve the type of Senators 
whom none but their owners, the great 
corporations, can “reach” at all. We 
know that Senators of the older gort 
look with apprehension upon their inva- 
sion by men who bear, not a brain, but 
a purse. It throws too great a burden 
upon the diminishing number of mem- 
bers who are competent; it lessens the 
respect due to the office of Senator. How 
can you respect a man whose credentials 
as Senator are in the form of a certified 
check? The President is right. The 
Senate needs an infusion of men instead 
of moneybags. And if we can now and 
thén send a man there whose speech, not 
his plate, shall be golden: who is able 
to give the signal to parties, and watch- 
words to debate; who will be a model 
and inspiration to generous youth by 
showing how far character and un- 
bought abilities may still go in this 
country, we shall be helping to save an 
institution now obviously threatened 
with an embarrassment of rich men in 
corporation leading-strings. 


MRS. STANFORD AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY. 

The death of Mrs. Leland Stanford 
will not, according to the statement of 
President David Starr Jordan, immedi- 
ately affect the fortunes or policy of the 
University. The affairs of the institu- 
tion, he adds, have for some time been 
managed by a board of trustees who are 
in entire sympathy with Mrs. Stanford’s 
wishes. Without questioning the accur- 
acy of President Jordan’s utterance, we 
may note that the University has reach- 
ed a stage where certain changes are 
inevitable; and the death of Mrs. Stan- 
ford, if it does not hasten, will at least 
not check them. Senator and Mrs. Stan- 
ford were ambitious to found one of the 
greatest universities in the world, and 
they have already succeeded in making 
it the richest in America. But the trus- 
tees cannot carry out the noble pur- 
pose of the founders without exercising 
large discretion. The knowledge and 
the experience which must guide them 
in 1910 and 1950, are obviously not the 
wisdom and experience upon which Sen- 
ator Stanford could act in 1890 or Mrs. 
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Stanford in 1900 and 1905. This fact 
she herseif recognized in the broad 
terms of her gift. 


In the moment of her tragic death 
people naturally recall her passionate in- 
terest in this University, and the devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice by which she sus- 
tained it in the perilous crisis while the 
Stanford estate was in litigation. Both 
she and her husband had limited advan 
tages in youth, but upon their only son 
they showered those opportunities the 
lack of which they themselves felt so 
keenly. When this attractive and prom 
ising lad died at the age of seventeen, 
his disconsolate parents resolved to be- 
stow freely upon the children of the 
State where they had gained their 
wealth, and upon others as well, that 
higher education which they had plan- 
ned for their own son. This was the 
spirit in which the first stone was laid 
at Palo Alto. At the death of Senator 
Stanford in 1893 his estate was tied up 
by litigation, and the University fell 
upon evil days. The hard times made 
the raising of money upon any terms 
diffeult. Mrs. Stanford received from 
the court an allowance of $10,000 a 
month for personal expenses—a modest 
sum for the style of living to which 
she was accustomed. She said, how- 
ever, that she had known poverty, and 
that she would live on $100 a month in 
a room or two of one of her mansions, 
and give the rest of the money to the 
University. Her fine example inspired 
president, professors, and students, The 
teachers accepted heavy cuts in their 
salaries; all running expenses were re- 
duced to a minimum, and the University 
—in spite of gloomy predictions—kept 
open. It was not until the suits were de 
cided in favor of the Stanford estate 
and the financial stress was over, that 
the University encountered its worst 
troubles, 

Deeply concerned as Mrs. Stanford 
was in the welfare of the University, 
she watched closely the details of 
administration. In theory she well un- 
derstood the danger of meddling, and 
doubtless she earnestly tried to keep 
well within her legitimate sphere. But 
when, in 1900, Prof. E. A. Ross of the 
department of sociology was guilty of 
believing in free silver, she had not 
sufficient breadth of view and patience 
to tolerate him. The case was compli- 
cated by the fact that his views on Chi- 
nese immigration were diametrically op- 
posed to those of the late Senator Stan- 
ford, whom she had almost canonized; 
and doubtless Professor Ross exhibited 
other traits which led her to put a low 
estimate on his attainments and charac- 
ter. At any rate, she failed—and the 
failure was perhaps natural—to under- 
stand that, in a university devoted to the 
free inquiry after truth, certain unortho- 
doxies of opinion, perhaps even vagaries, 
must temporarily be endured. She may 
have felt too old to wait the certain de- 
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feat of error in the course of a few de- 
cades. ‘Thus it came about that Profes- 
sor Ross was dismissed. Several of his 
colleagues took up the fight in his behalf 
and within a year followed him out. 
Others have since left, as opportunity has 
offered, and the Faculty has never re- 
covered its prestige. 

The attitude of President Jordan in 
this emergency has been sharply criticis- 
ed. His motives were clear enough. 
He felt that Mrs. Stanford had done ev- 
erything for the University, and that he 
should accede to her wishes in every 
way possible. He is not a man who 
lacks courage, as is proved by his bold 
advocacy of anti-imperialism in _ the 
teeth of public sentiment on the Pacific 
Coast. Yet he consented to the dismis- 
sal of a man whom he had described as 
a good teacher; for the sake of holding 
the University together, as he believed, 
he sacrificed an important principle. 
Some of his warmest admirers admit 
that in that difficult situation he blun- 
dered, and, perhaps through a feeling 
of chivalry towards Mrs. Stanford, al- 
lowed himself to be driven into an un- 
tenable position. However that may be, 
his own large view and his generosity of 
temper, combined with other high intel- 
lectual and moral qualities, have won 
back respect and even affection from 
men who were once hostile. He seems 
now secure in the confidence of the com- 
munity. 

In the last few years an undue propor- 
tion of the income of Stanford has been 
spent on building. Mrs. Stanford was 
anxious to see with her own eyes the 
outward and visible form of the univer- 
sity she was creating. Therefore she 
pushed the construction of laboratories 
and halls beyond immediate necessities, 
and cared less for strengthening the Fac- 
ulty. sut the work in brick and mortar 
is now nearly done; and, had she lived, 
President Jordan would soon have had 
more money for vital needs. He can 
now offer high salaries to the best teach- 
ers in the world, and he can assure them 
that Stanford will be second to none in 
standing for intellectual freedom. The 
people of the Pacific Coast have in some 
respects higher ideals of education than 
those of the Middle West. The Califor- 
nians are planning magnificently for the 
State University at Berkeley. They al- 
ready see that the two institutions, no 
matter how large the resources of each, 
can supplement and help each other both 
by cooperation and by wholesome rival- 
ry. They are aware that years as well as 
money go into the making of a school. 
They have the money, and they have 


eternity. 


AN EDUCATIONAL ENTENTE. 

The philosophical faculty of the Unl- 
versity of Berlin announces officially 
that graduate work done in any one of 
the fifteen institutions comprised with- 
in the Association of American Univer- 
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sities shall henceforth be accepted as 
equivalent to work achieved in resj- 
dence at a German university. The only 
restriction made upon candidacy for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy is that at 
least three semesters shall be kept in 
actual residence at a German univer- 
sity; the remainder of the normal period 
of three years, or six semesters, how- 
ever, may be taken in one or more of 
the American universities specified. 

This action, it need scarcely be point- 
ed out, is not only a singularly definite 
recognition from a conservative soprce 
of the worth of graduate instruction in 
our universities, but is also important 
for its bearings on the higher education 
in both countries. Henceforth, for in- 
stance, the German student of sociology 
and economics who is desirous of hear- 
ing American authorities on these sub- 
jects, and of observing American condi- 
tions upon the spot, can matriculate at 
an American university for a longer or 
a shorter period, as he may choose, with- 
out loss of academic status at home. 
With the continually increasing inter- 
est in matters American in Germany, it 
is probable that students who later on 
are to enter the public service, or are 
destined to fill professorial chairs in 
gymnasium or university, will be eager 
to avail themselves of so excellent an 
opportunity to acquire an expert knowl- 
edge hitherto obtained only at consid- 
erable inconvenience. The presence of 
German students of this kind in our 
lecture rooms would have, too, in con- 
ceivable cases, a tonic effect which sure- 
ly would not be detrimental to the qual- 
ity of our graduate courses. 

For the American student the advan- 
tages accruing through the new arrange- 
ment are not particularly new; most of 
them he has had, to all intents and 
purposes, before. The gain in this di- 
rection is rather to the cause of grad- 
uate instruction in America than to 
the individual American student on his 
Wanderjahr. A concomitant action of 
the Berlin faculty is that the bachelor’s 
degree of any American institution will 
hereafter be accepted at matriculation 
as equivalent to the testimonium ma- 
turitatis of the gymnasium or the 
Oberrealschule. Although this is a 
sweeping and somewhat uncritical ac- 
tion—-since the greater universities in 
America by no means accept the bach- 
elor’s degree of all American colleges as 
the unquestioned basis for matriculation 
for the higher degrees—it is in the right 
direction. At the present time, in many 
German universities, it is perfectly pos- 
sible for an American to matriculate on 
so unacademic a_ certificate as his 
passport, or even on no certificate at all, 
and thus to become a qualified candi- 
date for the doctor's degree without hav- 
ing had any previous academic train- 
ing whatever. This latitude has, it is 
needless to say, worked against high 
standards in American institutions, by 





making it possible for a student read- 
ily to secure abroad a standing denied 
him at home. What has probably not 
been suspected in Germany itself, but is 
none the less true, is that such laxiess 
has’ tended steadily to depreciate the 
value of the German doctorate in Amer- 
ica. That degree is felt, in our aca- 
demic circles at least, to demand a 
careful scrutiny as to its inherent value 
in every individual case. Thus this re- 
form of the procedure of matriculation 
at Berlin at once brings it conveniently 
into line with our American practice, 
and tends to rehabilitate the German 
doctorate as an article of exportation. 

The establishment of a minimum pe- 
riod of three semesters of actual resi- 
dence in Germany safeguards the degree 
from the German point of view, but it 
is at the same time a certain concession 
to the intending doctor, since, although 
it has been nominally possible for the 
American student to complete require- 
ments for the degree at the end of that 
peried of study in most universities, the 
actual promotion has often been grudg- 
ingly conceded. 

In connection with the recent sug- 
gestion by the German Emperor that a 
system of interchange be set up between 
the members of the corps of instruc- 
tion of the German and the American 
universities, this even more definite ac- 
tion of the greatest of the German uni- 
versities in the direction of educational 
reciprocity is significant of an old order 
changing. The dictatorship in education, 
so long assumed, and rightly assumed, to 
be held by Germany, has at last made 

yay for a still broader and more liberal 
construction of that Lehrfreiheit and 
Lernfreiheit which has made German 
university instruction an ideal for the 
world. That this entente cordiale has 
proceeded in our particular direction 
and on German initiative is proof posi- 
tive, so far as expert opinion can give 
it, that the storm and stress which 
has evolved in the last two decades a 
real university system in America out 
of the chaos that preceded it, has not 
been in vain. What the University of 
Berlin has thus begun, it should not be 
dificult for the other German universi- 
ties in their turn to carry out. The 
new system of international interchange, 
as well of the student who teaches as of 
the student who is taught, will, when 
properly adjusted, not only add in its 
way a new element of value to academic 
education, both here and yonder, but 
will inevitably prove a long step toward 
that unification of the highest education 
which, whatever its environment and 
however different its details, should 
make it essentially the same in spirit and 
effect in all the progressive nations. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADMIRATION, 


Many an artist who has noticed the 
excited state of the public mind about 
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March 9, 1905] 
a certain statue of Aphrodite now on 
exhibition in 
haps, seen the throng of hushed wor- 
shippers at her shrine and heard their 
whispered awe and delight 
wondered what would be the fate of this 
same figure if, without 
breaks, it were exhibited at the Acad- 
emy or the Society of American Artists 
as the work of Brown, Jones, or Robin 
son. Perhaps he can see no great artis- 
tic merit in the statue himself, and de- 
clines, as most artists do, to 
himself greatly in the question whether 
or not it is “an antique,” knowing that 
there are bad antiques as well as good 
ones, and that a weak imitation of a 
great original is no better for 
two thousand years old. Even though 
it be as lacking in exquisiteness as he 


this city—-who has, per- 


its stains and 


interest 


being 


finds it, it has yet, certainly, some de- 
gree of beauty—the degree of beauty, if 
no more, that is inseparable from any- 
thing approaching a competent copy, an- 
cient or modern, of a noble and accept- 
ed type. The question is, whether the 
people who are daily in ecstasies before 
it are admiring the beauty which is real- 
ly there or that which they think must 
be there. Here is what our artist's train- 
ed sense of quality, which admits of no 
argument or explanation, pronounces 
at once an inferior variant of the Venus 
de’ Medici, itself a reflective work of a 
poor and late time; yet because its own- 
er, backed by the critic of an irfluen- 
tial journal, dares to 
name of Praxiteles, travelled men and 
women who have beheld the Medici her 
self without a thrill, are filled 
wsthetic emotion; and art students who 
have considered the Ilissus and the 
Hermes tiresome things that must be 
drawn before one can get at the life, are 
beset with anxious questionings. 


pronounce the 


with 


The little gallery of a New York club 
is changed, for the time, into something 
like the Sistine room at Dresden by a 
public that would hardly glance in pass- 
ing at the finest of modern statues, 
while it hurried on to admire a land- 
scape or a portrait by Sargent. Sup- 
pose, even, that this figure were by 
Praxiteles, and as much finer than any 
of the countless Greek figures of its 
type as it should be, being the original 
of them all, would a public profoundly 
ignorant of sculpture really care for 
it? How many people spend much time 
over the casts in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum? Or, granting the advantage of 
marble over plaster in sensuousness of 
surface, how many people, even when 
professedly travelling for culture, spend 
much time in the sculpture rooms of the 
British Museum or the Louvre? And 
would not a public capable of any real 
enjoyment of the beauty of workman- 
ship of a Praxiteles find something also 
to enjoy, though not so highly, in the 
best modern work? 

Our artist would be likely enough to 
conclude that the enthusiasm he hears 


must have | 





he 


expressed is 


Nation. 


mere pretence, and alto- 


gether assumed; but probably he would 
be wrong Doubtless there are 
that 


sculptor, and 


some 


} 


who know, vaguely, -raxiteles was 


a very great who think 
that if this should really be his work 
it would be unpardonable not to have 
admired it. There may be others who 
think everything Greek equally admir 
that there 
were variations in style and value in 


able, having no conception 


the work of six or eight centuries: and 
these, too, may think ita duty to express 
admiration, whether or not they feel it 


But it is probable that few are con 


scious hypocrites: the most are influ- 
enced by external pressure, and really 
think they fee] the raptures they ex 


press It is hard for the best of us, 


even those who have some actual knowl 
edge as a basis of independent opinion, 
to react against authority and to pro- 
test boldly that an admired work is but 
mediocre. The world is full of pro 
claimed masterpieces which hold their 


rank partly because no one is strong 
enough to resist the universal affirma 
tion of their merit. We are all a part 
of the crowd, and it was only the child, 
in the old story, who saw that the King 
had nothing on. With most of us it is 
merely a question of the weight of au 
thority which is neéded to overthrow 
our private judgment. 
doubtful of ourselves, willing to admire 
and glad to find that we can, the an- 
thority need not be great. 


If we are modest, 


We are open 
to suggestion, and almost any one may 
make the needful passes. Also, we af- 
fect each other, and each admires, quite 
genuinely, because the others do. 


Does any one suppose that many of 
the visitors to the Dresden Gallery ap 
preciate the higher qualities of the Sis 
tine Madonna? But they are in a re- 
ceptive condition: they wish to admire, 
and the admiration comes. And when 
one is in this state of mind 
always something in a 
that one can 


there is 
work of art 
thoroughly like and be 
truly interested in, whether the work 
of art be a masterpiece or a very ordi- 
nary thing. One may, perhaps, be in- 
terested in what a picture represents 
rather than in what it is, and care to 
think that it is a portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci, attributing to the artist the emo 
tions roused by a contemplation of the 
subject. Portrait shows are always en- 
tertaining; and though the average New 
Yorker may know little of Phryne, he 
knows that she was, somehow, a cele- 
brated person, and the fact that a statue 
is called her likeness gives it for him 
a human interest that he can hardly be 
blamed for confusing with its artistic 
interest. One may, in the case of the 
Sistine, know nothing of masterful com- 
position or purity of line, yet be sensi- 
ble of well-cut features and a sweet 
expression. One may, in the case of 
the Aphrodite, catch the far-away echo 
of Greek beauty, and perceive a graceful 
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figure and a prettiness of type not very 


different from that ommon to. the 
‘heaper forms of art in all ages. One 
has been made to look, one finds some 


thing—no matter what—that one can 


like, and one goes away rejoicing. One 
has “acquired merit,” and the process 
has not veen disagreeable. One has rea! 
ly liked something that it proper to 


like, and feels a satisfving glow of vir- 


> statue were 
or Robinson, it 
should not look There are many stat 
nes, and we cannot give 
tention necessary to discover in them 
even such elements of attractiveness as 
hat 


does not prove that the 


we ara capable of appreciating 
we do not look, 
wauty is not there, or that we are in 
in our praise of the beauty we 
lave been made to look at. Let some 
one who has the ear of the public 
authority it is 


some 
one whose inclined to 
that 
Jones, or Robinson is the great- 
est sculptor of all time, and that his 
Aphrodite is an 





accept—proclaim loudly enough 


Brown 
i immortal masterpiece, 
and we shall all look, we shall all see 
and we shall all feel that we have be 


come ¢ ipable of 


appreciating the high- 


est beauties of art It is for this rea- 
son that an artist usually succeeds in 
commanding the attention and the 
c only when his work 
las ceased to be what it once was, and 
that we hail in the works of his old age 
! 


the merit which we ignored when he 


{1 MUSICAL CENTENARIAN 


On the seventeenth of th month Lor 


lon expects to witne a 
mony. The 
will then unite in celebrating the one 
hundredth birthday of Manuel Garcia 
the inventor of the laryngoscope, the son 
of a famous tenor, the brother of two 
of the greatest singers of all time 

Maria Malibran and Pauline Viardot 

the teacher of Jenny Lind, and one of 
the greatest experts in the art of song 
alto 
exception of 


known to the history of musie; 
gether, perhaps, with the 
Sarasate, the most important musical 
genius Spain has yet given birth to. As 
a matter of course, the Spanish Ambas 
sador will attend to congratulate the 

lustrious centenarian in the name of the 
Government of his native country. Ad- 
dresses will be presented by delegates of 
German, French, Dutch, Belgian, 
ean, Australian 


zological societies, by 


mer! 
even Japanese-——laryn 
musical societic 

by old pupils of Garcia, and by the Roy- 


al Society, before which he read his 


paper, entitled “Physiological Observa 
tions on the Human Voice,” just fifty 
years ago. The meeting is to conciude 


with the presentation to Mr. Garcia of 
his portrait painted by Mr. John Sar 
gent, and in the evening there will be a 
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dinner at which a speech is expected 
from the centenarian, who is still fairly 
vigorous in body, while his mental pow- 
ers are said to be absolutely undimmed 
by age. 

Some surprise may be felt that the 
congratulatory meeting should be held 
in a medical instead of a musical build- 
ing—the rooms of the Royal Medico- 
Chirurgical Society; but there is a rea- 
son for this. However much Garcia may 
have done for the tone art in training pu- 
pils, his discovery of the laryngoscope 
did infinitely more for the healing art by 
creating an entirely new branch of it, 
immensely facilitating the diagnosis and 
cure of throat troubles by enabling phy- 
sicians to look down into the windpipe. 
It was a mere accident that led to 
Garcia’s discovery—his finding, in the 
shop of a Parisian instrument-maker, a 
little mirror attached to a long stick, 
with which it occurred to him to try to 
see his vocal cords in action with the 
aid of a ray of sunlight. This led him 
to endeavor to place the art of voice- 
building on a scientific, physiological 
basis, to explain tone-formation, regis- 
ters, and tone colors, or modulations 
of the voice. His first communication 
of his ideas to the world, in the lecture 
before the Royal Society already re- 
ferred to, attracted little attention; and 
it was not until the quarrel of Tiirck 
and Czermak, some years later, regard- 
ing the invention of the laryngoscope, 
attracted general attention to the sub- 
ject, that the real inventor was brought 
to the fore. In 1861 the Paris Academy of 
Science divided the Monthyon prize be- 
tween Tiirck and Czermak; but the im- 
pending festivities in London indicate 
that the laryngologists the world over 
now know to whom honor is due, and 
are eager to shake hands with the cre- 
ator of their science. 

Garcia himself, in later years, aban- 
doned the idea that laryngology, with 
its anatomical and physiological details, 
was of much use as a basis for the sci- 
ence of voice building. He fell back on 
the ear as the controlling factor, and 
followed the maxim that the secret of 
learning to sing lies in having a good 
example and trying to imitate it. He 
himself was a tenor of some note in his 
youth. He was taken to America at 
twenty by his father, who brought over 
a sort of family opera company, with 
which he succeeded, in a few years, in 
accumulating a fortune of $30,000. But 
on the way home from Mexico the 
party was stopped by brigands, who not 
only took all his gains from Garcia, but 
added insuit to injury by making him 
sing for them. Subsequently, the son 
conceived an aversion to stage life, and 
for some years served on shipboard as 
a common sailor. Then he began his 
life work as teacher, first in Paris, af- 
terwards in London, where he was ap- 
pointed professor at the Royal Academy 
of Music. He continued to teach regu- 





larly until a few years ago; indeed, it is 
said that even now he gives an occa- 
sional lesson at his villa in Crickle- 
wood. 

If Manuel Garcia is given to musing, 
he must often think of the changes that 
have taken place in the musical world 
during the hundred years of his life. 
When he was born, Haydn was still 
four years from the end of his life, and 
Beethoven had written but three of his 
nine symphonies. Had Schubert lived 
as long as Garcia has, he would have died 
but eight years ago instead of seventy- 
seven. Wagner was born eight years 
after Garcia, lived to within a few 
months of seventy years, and died twen- 
ty-two years ago, while Garcia lives on! 
Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
Franz, Brahms, Rubinstein, and many 
other eminent musicians, most of whom 
reached what is usually considered a 
good old age, had not yet seen the light 
when Garcia was born. Of all the 
branches of music, the oratorio alone had 
reached its highest development before 
his birth. The symphony, the pianoforte 
piece, chamber music, the opera, and the 
art song, were all destined to come to 
maturity in his lifetime. Particularly 
great has been the progress, during Gar- 
cia’s century, in the realm of song with 
which he himself has been so closely as- 
sociated. Although Hadyn, Mozart, and 
Gluck had written a few pretty Lieder, 
the art song, as a form of equal impor- 
tance with the other branches of music, 
remained to be created by Schubert. In 
the opera, more weighty things had been 
done, especially by Mozart and Gluck. 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” was born in the 
same year as Garcia, and he was eigh- 
teen when Weber’s “Euryanthe” was 
launched—the forerunner of Wagner’s 
operas, the first performance of all of 
which Garcia might have attended. But 
it is more startling to recall the fact 
that he might have done the same with 
all the operas of Rossini, who was born 
only thirteen years before him. 

With the exception of the Bachs, who 
were noted musicians for six genera- 
tions, and the Viennese branch of the 
Strauss dynasty, there is perhaps no 
musical family that affords a more in- 
teresting illustration of heredity in a 
special talent than the Garcias. The eld- 
er Garcia, who was born in 1775, was not 
only a great tenor and teacher, but a 
prolific composer of operas. His two 
famous daughters also became compos- 
er, as well as singers. Mme. Viardot 
(who is still living) was so lucky as to 
be able to base her operettas on libret- 
tos written by Turgeneff. Liszt said of 
her that “in all that concerns method 
and execution, feeling and expression, it 
would be hard to find a name worthy 


to be mentioned with that of Malibran’s |- 


sister,” and Wagner was amazed and 
delighted when she sang the Isolde mu- 
sic in a whole act of his “Tristan” at 
sight. The other sister, Mme, Malibran, 





belonged to an earlier phase of the era 
of song. While a first-rate vocalist, she 
indulged in practices—such as “impro- 
vising passages of strange audacity upon 
the stage’—which are not countenanced 
by modern taste. 





EL TRIBUNAL DE AGUAS.—II. 


But let us attend an ordinary session. At 
half-past eleven on Thursday morning 
(June 9), the immediate neighborhood of 
the ornate Puerta de los Apostoles—one of 
the three entrances to the Cathedral of 
Valencia—shows signs of more than usual 
animation in a rapidly gathering crowd 
made up of peasants in homely garb, towns- 
people of the middle class, numerous 
badauds, and only three foreign tourists. 
Thursday, we are told, is the old Moorish 
market-day, and has been devoted ever 
since the original foundation of the court 
by an early Moorish ruler to the regulating 
of these irrigation cases; nominally, the 
hour is eleven. On one side of the portal, 
a singularly incongruous modern sofa, 
straightbacked, with gaudy brocatelle cov- 
ering, is intended to serve as the bench 
from which the decisions are given. A small 
semicircular enclosure, made with a light 
movable iron railing, prevents outsiders 
from crowding in on the trial. As we ap- 
proach, some one says, “‘Extranjeros!”’ up- 
on which a lane is immediately formed 
in order to allow the foreigners to take 
a front place, leaning on the balustrade; 
while, as I begin jotting down a few 
notes, another says, ‘‘Publicista!’” when at 
once the peasant next me offers to explain 
or translate. ‘“For,’’ he adds, “most of the 
proceedings are in Valencian dialect, and 
the Sefior probably understands only Cas- 
tilian.” It is always thus in Southern Spain 
when one has to do with ordinary unoffi- 
cial persons; there is not only a charm- 
ing readiness in answering questions, but 
a large-hearted spontaneity in offering 
practical assistance of the most useful kind 
—as indeed it turned out to be on this oc- 
casion. 

At this time of day, the space in front 
of the church door is in shadow, permitting 
the crowd to wait patiently for the appear- 
ance of the judges, and to discuss freely the 
probable decisions, since all the peasants 
present know the circumstances of each 
case and are familiar with the elementary 
procedure of the popular court. Punctu- 
ally as the Miguelete-tower strikes the 
minute with its booming bell, five men 
suddenly appear and take their places si- 
lently on the sofa. All are clad in Sunday 
black, clean, dignified, but without the least 
appearance of self-consciousness or pom- 
pous authority; they are all there for the 
settling of practical business claims, and, 
while conforming to convention or custom, 
have no idea of exalting their office or play- 
ing a set part. This, by the way, is an- 
other feature of Spanish social life in this 
region—the entire absence of pose, so long 
as the onlooker offers no challenge to the 
status, the character, or the efficiency of 
the person attending to a specific charge. 

Here, then, are these five; and contrast- 
ing types they are. Three of them are but 
simple peasants of the most ordinary sort, 
ouvriera endimanchés, whose function sub- 
sequently appears to be to give assent to the 
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judgments pronounced. In the middle, how- 
ever, sits a splendid old patriarch, with a 
long white beard, upper lip shaven like a 
New England farmer; and from his quiet 
gray eye there shines a glance of shrewd- 
ness, experience, and genially tolerant 
charity—a judicial type, if ever there was 
one; the kind you will meet by scores, if 
you have the enterprise to tramp it about 
the exhuberant plantations that encircle 
Valencia. But this tribunal has its active 
spirit also, the Regidor de Justicia, chosen 
by the bench to preside and take the lead 
in the ensuing discussions; and he is by far 
the most striking type of them all—a clean- 
built, broad-shouldered, short-necked man, 
whose square head, with its grizzled, cluse- 
cropped hair, and eager face seamed with 
many wrinkles, reminds one of the busts 
marked “Bs. c., Roman,” in the sculpture 
galleries of European towns. It is, indeed, 
the very face of a Roman senator, sug- 
gestive not only of wise strength, but also 
of that persistence of racial type which 
any observer of his fellows can perceive 
all along this coast. We must understand 
that these men, selected from the farmers 
and water-managers of the huerta by a 
sort of co-optatio principle, serve for a 
fixed period (from six months to a year, I 
was told) without any emolument whatever, 
their honesty guaranteed by a union of 
principle with prudence; for, while the 
fundamental probity of the Spanish peasant 
in the simple relations of life is beyond 
question, the fact that each judge may at 
some other time be himself a seeker after 
justice confirms the disposition to give 
equitable decisions. From these findings 
there is absolutely no appeal; no court, no 
institution, no individual, can constitution- 
ally claim the right even to examine the 
grounds of the conclusions arrived at. If, 
then, as all the bystanders assured me, iso- 
lated complaints are virtually unknown, 
what a testimony we have here to the con- 
tinuance of the tradition of fairness which 
has preserved to this court its rude sim- 
plicity, its expeditiousness, and its popular 
support. 

No ceremonial opens the proceedings. A 
sort of crier (not in uniform) calls the 
first case. Two peasants, of the kind who 
inhabit the thatched and whitewashed 
barracas of the huerta, step forward. One 
is waved to one side, while his opponent, 
in the fewest possible words, sets forth his 
grievance, with the interruption of a few 
pointed questions thrown in, here and 
there, in the same low undertone as that 
imposed by the court on the pleading pea- 
sant. Needless to add, that every one in- 
side the railing is bareheaded, and the 
most complete silence prevails in the lis- 
tening crowd. In five minutes the tale is 
over. After a joining of judicial heads, the 
opposing party is called upon for his story. 
Judgment (after a short whispered colloquy): 
“You are both equally in the wrong, ac- 
cording to your own showing. Have you 
any witnesses? No? Then you simply go 
back to your fields and your work, and be 
careful to observe the laws and customs 0/ 
the water-system. Call the next case.” 

Here, the decision is not quite so sim- 
ple, for another Latin disputant is at log- 
gerheads with the one whom I have called 
a “Roman senator.” It is difficult at first 
to make out whether this is really a cage 
of hardship and grievance, or merely a trial! 
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of wits; the interchange of rapid sentencs 

becomes more animated, until the fox 

pleader, who has virtually ignored all th 

bench but the persistent Regidor, begins 
to speak in louder tones, to cast slurs on 
his opponent, almost to beard the judge 

Discipline is absolute. One and all the 
judges unite in waving hushing hands and 
enjoining decorum on the complainant, who 
is forced to obey Were he to persist in 
loud language, he would be fined; and fur- 
ther shortcoming would involve his imme- 
diate dismissal, judgment against him, and 
deprivation of water-rights for a term withb- 
in the discretion of the court. My ami- 
able neighbor informs me that the diffi- 
culty has arisen from the absence of a 
important witness. The excited litigant ob- 
jects to the necessary week's delay, and 
has urged that the unscrupulous opponent 
will have full seven days more for misuse 
of privileges and inflicting damage. It is 
for this aspersion on his fellow-laborer's 
character that he has been called to order 
The case is remanded for a week. 

A third (the last) dispute is settled in 
most summary fashion. Scarcely has one of 
the peasants spoken for two minutes when 
a glance and nod among the judges declare 
that, unless testimony to the contrary be 
forthcoming, right is on his side; and as 
the somewhat shame-faced responder can 
offer neither denial nor contradicting wit- 
ness, he is dismissed with a word of sen- 
sible warning. La séance est levée—after 
less than three-quarters of an hour! And 
the most remarkable part of it all is that 
one hears no grumbling, no biting comment, 
no hint of favoritism, no aspersion of char- 
acter or capacity. Indeed, in the first and 
the last case, the contestants have gone off 
together to the nearest café, where I find 
them half an hour afterwards apparently 
on no hostile terms. What a moral les- 
son! No wonder that this ‘“‘Court of Wa- 
ters” retains its popularity. These Span- 
ish peasants are neither specially litigious, 
nor specially fond of tricking one another, 
but the extremely hard conditions of their 
toiling lives render them willing enough to 
take advantage of unobserved favorable 
situations in the daily relations of eco- 
nomic existence. 


Let me cite a corroborative instance. Last 
year (1903) in Valencia witnessed an un- 
usual scene—the universal strike of the 
revenue officers who collect the provision 
duties (octroi) at the gates of the city. 
The suspension of duty lasted only about 
twenty-four hours, during which al] the en- 
trances to the city remained unguarded and 
open, the municipal authorities not ventur- 
ing to shut the gates for fear of a general 
riot among the poor of the town. The re- 
sult was that in that interval the surround- 
ing peasants, who had got wind of the sit- 
uation, provisioned the city with duty-free 
eatables enough for a several months’ siege 
To judge from an account given me by a 
foreign resident, it might have been thought 
that all the live stock of the kingdom of 
Valencia had been sacrificed to that unique 
opportunity of turning a centimo at the ex- 
pense of the civic government, so crowded 
were all the roads with vehicles of every 
kind, with rows or processions of neat-cat- 
tle, sheep, and ,igs. Country carts were 
piled high with butcher’s meat, and all 
about were cooked fowls, cheeses, vegeta- 
bles—even sausages. During the whole otf 
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that time not a single tram-car was con 
veniently available for town passengers 
under the constant siege of country women 
and baskets. 

It is this readiness to seize upon an ap 
parent momentary opportunity or advan 
tage that renders necessary some strong 
and clearly defined power to regulate the 
constantly recurring complications of a sys 
tem which distributes fertility over a vast 
area and involves the livelihood of thou- 
sands of peasants Hence the finality 4 
the decisions. But there is more; not a 
single peseta is paid by any postulant under 
any pretext whatever, and this, besides an 
other peculiarity presently to be mentioned 
gives this court its principal distinguishing 
characteristic One is reminded, by con 
trast, of the cynical remark of the retired 
judge in Octave Mirbeau's ‘La Robe 
Rouge’: “Oui, la justice est gratuite; ce 
sont les moyens d'y arriver qui cottent 
cher.”” Here, even to the supplying of the 
gaudy sofa (provided by ancestral arrang: 
ment with the chapter of the cathedral), 
there is not a single item of expense in- 
curred in connection with any single case, 
Save that complainant and respondent are 
bound to transport themselves at their own 
cost to the scene of trial 

But there is another conspicuously absent 
element in this most interesting of tribu- 
nals. A hundred paces away is the Audien- 
cia, or Hall of Justice, of Valencia; indeed, 
from its windows one might easily look 
down on the proceedings of the peasant 
judges; yet no lawyer in any capacity is 
ever known to take the slightest interest 
in discussions among the fundamental con- 
ditions of which is the unyielding principle 
that every litigant shall be his own coun 
sel. I was informed that prior consultation 
with a man of law is a practice unknown, 
for the plain reason that irrigation-laws 
and customs are not recorded in official law 
books, but in the memory of every peasant 
from the time he begins, as a boy, to play 
about the small canals of the homestead 
What little procedure is called for has been 
handed down by simple word of mouth from 
one set of judges to another; and, seeing 
that there are no papers of any sort, the in- 
artistic, yet costly, law stamp can find no 
corner to adhere to. Again and again have 
the juridical powers of the district vainly 
attempted to obtain control of what could 
undoubtedly be turned into a fleld rich in 
fat fees. 

Not the least interesting Incident of this 
episode of travel was the chat and inter- 
change of impressions with two chance 
travellers, urged by the same curiosity as 
myself. One of them, a retired American 
general, of the broadest liberal school in 
politics, shared likewise the feeling that 
talk of “lesser breeds” and ‘dying na- 
tions,”’ which glides so easily out of the 
ever-open mouth of more than one expan 
sionist, is the veriest vaporing in presence 
of a hard fact symbolizing the forethought, 
the wisdom, and the hereditary discipline 
of a splendid race. With the other inter- 
locutor—a Madrilefio, but closely related to 
Eleuterio Maisonnaave, the famous reform- 
ing politician of Catalonia—enthusiasm took 
on a more exuberantly eloquent character. 
The unrepentant liberal cordially thanked 
the stranger for an elementary openminad- 
edness which, it would seem, the Spaniard 
docs not usually expect to find in the for- 
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eigner who visits Iberian shores. Never- 
theless, it seems but natural to be stirred 
by the spectacle of these simple, unassum- 
ing yeomen and peasants, who for cen- 
turies have followed the memorable maxim: 
“One foul sentence doth more hurt than 


many foul examples.’”’ ie oe 


Jorrespondence. 


OUR ART MUSEUMS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COLLECTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: My attention has been recently call- 
ed to a London letter in your issue of Janu- 
ary 26, on “The International Society 
in London,” in which the writer expresses 
his amazement at the lack of appreciation 
of American Museums as shown in their 
failure to secure certain works for their 
permanent collection. 

A mild protest and an explanation may 
be opportune. It was not lack of appre- 
ciation, nor ignorance of the benefits to be 
derived from such a splendid collection as 
the drawings of Vierge, that prevented their 
acquisition somewhere on their journeys 
through American ‘“‘towns.’’ The absurd 
price placed upon the works of Vierge in 
particular and the entire collection in gen- 
eral was absolutely prohibitive. No one 
could possibly be induced to pay the prices 
asked for even: less important works than 
those of Vierge. The American museums 
are, as a rule, not to be deterred from 
acquiring objects by the price asked; but 
in the case of the works which made up 
the International collection, it was sim- 
ply out of the question to even think of 
purchasing them. That, and not lack of 
knowledge or appreciation, was the reason 
why there were no purchases for at least 
one American Museum. 

As to the selection of work to represefit 
American artists, it was most unfair and 
one-sided. The selections were made from a 
favored circle, and others, outside the pale, 
were ignored. Under such circumstances, 
it is not strange that the American show- 
ing should be “feeble and devoid of re- 
sults."’--Very truly yours, E. H. W. 
Sr. Lours Museum or Fine Arts, 

March 1, 1905 


THE VIGILANT BAEDEKER. 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sie: The writer on “El Tribunal de Aguas” 
in the Nation for March 2 states that ‘no 
familiar work of Spanish travel (not even 
Ford) deyotes a single paragraph to this 
example of popular wisdom and = fore- 
thought." In view of this statement it 
should, I think, be noted that Baedeker 
gives a succinct but adequate account of the 
Tribunal de Aguas or de los Acequieros, 
also called La Corte de la Neo, in his ‘Hand 
book to Spain and Portugal’ (2d ed., p. 308). 

Yours, ete., JAMES F, MurrHbeap 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 5, 1005 


Notes. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. wiil shortly pub- 


lish ‘The Opening of Tibet,’ by Perceval 
Landon; ‘Life of James Watt,’ by Andrew 





Carnegie; ‘Chopin,’ by G. C. Ashton-John- 
son; and ‘How to Keep Bees,’ by Anna S. 
Comstock. They report forthcoming Chi- 
nese and Russian editions of Booker Wash- 
ington’s ‘Up from Slavery,’ following ver- 
sions that have appeared in the East In- 
dies, Holland, Germany, Poland, Norway, 
France, and Spain. 

Further announcements by Macmillan Co. 
are ‘Christus Liberator: An Outline Study 
of Africa,’ by Miss Ellen C. Parsons; ‘China 
in Law and Commerce,’ by Prof. J. Mac- 
bride Sterrett; ‘Riding and Driving,’ by 
Price Collier and Edward L. Anderson; and 
‘Alcestis, and Other Poems,’ by Sara King 
Wiley. 

A. Wessels Co. have nearly ready ‘Car- 
toons in Rhyme and Line,’ by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and F. Carruthers Gould. 

From the Grafton Press we are to have 
‘Arizona Sketches,’ by Dr. J. A. Munk; 
‘The Days and Hours of Raphael,’ by Ra- 
chael LaFontaine; and ‘Fifty and One 
Tales of Modern Fairyland,’ by F. Strange 
Kolle. 

A. C. McClurg & Co.’s spring announce- 
ments include ‘Letters from an Oregon 
Ranch,’ by ‘‘Katharine”’; ‘From the West to 
the West,’ by Abigail Scott Duniway—a 
journey across the Plains in the early fif- 
ties; ‘Iowa, the First Free State of the 
Louisiana Purchase,’ by William Salter; 
‘The Athlete’s Garland,’ sporting verse, 
compiled by Wallace Rice; ‘A Selection 
from the Great English Poets,’ by Sherwin 
Cody; and the Scammon Lectures before 
the Art Institute of Chicago by Russell 
Sturgis. 

zinn & Co. will publish shortly ‘The Greek 
Painters’ Art,’ by Irene Weir, art director 
of the Brookline (Mass.) public schools. 
A description of a recent journey to Greece 
is joined to chapters on vase painting, 
architectural coloring, Greco-Egyptian por- 
traits and Greco-Roman mosaics, and mural 
painting in Greece and Italy. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s spring list in- 
cludes the Complete Poetical and Prose 
Works of George Herbert, in three volumes, 
edited by George Herbert Palmer; the Com- 
plete Poetical and Dramatic Works of Lord 
Byron, edited in one volume (Cambridge 
Edition) by Paul Elmer More; ‘Later Po- 
ems,’ by John White Chadwick; ‘The Shoes 
that Danced, and Other Poems,’ by Anna 
Hempstead Branch; ‘Essays in Puritanism,’ 
by Andrew Macphail; ‘The Far Eastern 
Tropics: Studies in the Administration of 
Tropical Dependencies,’ by Alleyne Ireland; 
‘Manual of 'the Trees of North America (ex- 
clusive of Mexico),’ by Charles Sprague 
Sargent; ‘Wasps: Social and Solitary,’ by 
George W. and Elizabeth G. Peckham; 
and ‘Wild Wings: Adventures of a Camera 
Hunter among the Larger Wild Birds of 
America on Land and Sea,’ by Herbert 
Keightley Job. 

The Oxford University Press (H. Frowde) 
is about to publish ‘Cantonese Love Songs,’ 
with Chinese text, glossary and translation 
by Cecll Clementi of Hong Kong; ‘Select 
Documents Illustrative of the History of 
the French Revolution,’ edited in two vol- 
umes by L. G. Wickham Legg from strictly 
contemporaneous writings, mainly periodi- 
cal literature; ‘The Farther East,’ by Archi- 
bald Little; ‘The Faroes and Iceland,’ by 
Nelson Annandale; ‘Corps de Droit Otto- 
man,’ by George Young, second secretary 
of the English Embassy, in seven volumes; 
a Concordance of Dante’s Italian Prose 





Works and of the Canzoniere, by E. S. 
Sheldon; ‘Early Patristic Quotations from 
the New Testament,’ by A. J. Carlyle and 
others; an authorized translation of Schi- 
aparelli’s ‘Astronomy in the Old Testa- 
ment’; ‘An Outline Dictionary,’ intended as 
an aid in ‘the study of the languages of the 
Bantu (African) and other uncivilized races, 
edited by A. C. Madan; Johnson’s ‘Lives of 
the Poets,’ edited in three volumes by the 
late G. Birkbeck Hill; ‘The Minor Caroline 
Poets,’ edited with introductions by Prof. 
George Saintsbury; ‘The Plays and Poems 
of Robert Greene,’ edited by J. Churton 
Collins; and ‘The Lyrical Poems of Blake,’ 
edited by John Sampson. 

The literary remains of Theodor Herzl 
have been found to be very extensive, and 
his writings on Zionism are soon to be 
published with the title ‘Theodor Herzl’s 
Saimtliche Zionistische Schriften,’ consist- 
ing chiefly of essays and addresses. The 
work will be edited by Prof. L. Kellner, 
who, in the last will of the Zionite leader, 
was appointed his literary executor. In 
connection with it a biography of Herzl 
from the pen of Max Nordau will appear. 
Herzl’s chief monument, however, will be 
his Diary, in eighteen ‘‘books,’’ which re- 
ports the Zionist movement from its very 
beginning to the death of the author. It 
has, however, not yet been definitely de- 
cided when this Yagebuch is to be pub- 
lished, if at all. 

The publishing house of Victoriano 
Suarez of Madrid is publishing a new se- 
ries of books on American history, entitled 
“Coleccién de libros y documentos refe- 
rentes 4 la historia de América.” The first 
three volumes have already appeared. Vol- 
ume I. is a review of the Jesuit missions 
near the headwaters of the Amazon Riv- 
er in the country of the Maynas, and was 
written, by command of the Jesuit superior 
at Quito, in 1661, by Francisco de Figue- 
roa, S. J., a Spanish-American. Its title 
is, ‘Relacioén de las misiones de la Com- 
pafifa de Jess en el pais de los Maynas,’ 
and it is a typical Jesuit relation, full of 
keen observation, thrilling scenes of hard- 
ship and danger, customs of the Indians, 
ete., and some valuable history. Volumes 
II. and III. are the first two instalments 
of the ‘‘Quinquenarios” of Pedro Gutiérrez 
de Santa Clara, in the main the story of 
the revolution in Peru (1544-1548) which 
was the first instituted attempt against 
constituted Spanish authority in the new 
world. Its author was probably a Spanish 
mestizo and a native of New Spain, and, 
best of all, was not an ecclesiastic, but 
a part of the scenes that he describes so 
vividly. His book is very readable, and 
contains much that is valuable to the stu- 
dent. As a series the publication has 
some drawbacks, and obviously the follow- 
ing: the lack of a list of the documents, 
of which the Spanish archives contain so 
many still unpublished, that are to be pub- 
lished; the lack of a general editor to lick 
the work into shape and to set definite 
bounds to it; the lack of a general intro- 
duction that would reveal the proposed 
scope of the work; the almost utter ab- 
sence of notes, most of the slight anno- 
tation consisting of bibliographical notes in 
the introductions to the separate works, 
and of notes in the text proper showing 
erasures in the original manuscript or em- 
endations made by the editor; the want of 
illustrations, especially good maps, of which 
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there are many manuscript ones in the 
Spanish archives that have never been 
published; and the omission of an index 
for we fear there is no hope of a general 
index to the series. On the other hand, 
the typographical arrangement is neat, and 
the size of the volumes handy for the read- 
er. The introductions accompanying the 
several works are useful, and the biblio 
graphical notes extremely so. Documents 
are carefully reproduced in the old orthog- 
raphy and capitalization, and the press- 
marks of the original manuscripts con- 
scientiously given. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have united with the 
London house of J. M. Dent & Co. in the 
production of a much desiderated series of 
French reprints, ‘‘Les Classiques Frangais.”’ 
It is in pocket form, bound in flexible olive- 
green lambskin covers, richly gilt, and 
printed in small but thoroughly legible type, 
with a regulation portrait, a preface by 


some recognized man of letters, and a bit 


+ 
liography of editions (supplied by the gen- 
eral editor, Mr. D. S. O’Connor). To view 
is to be captivated. We have before us 
Chateaubriand’s ‘Atala, René, Le Dernier 
Abencérage,’ 
duction by Melchior de Vogiié, and ‘Contes 
Choisis’ from Balzac, with a preface by Paul 
Bourget. The range of selection promises 
to be very extensive. 


in one volume, with an intro- 


While the foregoing enterprise is aimed at 
readers, familiar with French, who do not 
desire notes, or regard them as detracting 
from their pleasure, the Oxford Modern 
French Series, edited by Leon Delbos (H. 
Frowde), is primarily intended for students. 
These text-books, then, are corresponding- 
ly sober in their attire, without and within, 
with an eye to cheapness, and are moderate- 
ly annotated at the end, with less reference 
to linguistic difficulties than to literary and 
historical allusion. The initial numbers are 
Jules David’s ‘Le Serment,’ edited by Cécil 
Hugon, and Thierry’s ‘Les Normands en 
Angleterre et en France,’ edited by A. H. 
Smith; and in size they exemplify the vary- 
ing price, according to bulk, viz., eighteen- 
pence and two shillings sixpence; two and 
three shillings being demanded in other 
cases. 

‘Collier’s Self-Indexing Annual, 1905’ (P. 
F. Collier & Son), is ‘“self-indexing’ like 
any other alphabetically ordered handbook; 
but a large pertion of this bulky quarto is 
not ‘‘annual’’ matter in any proper sense of 
the word. Take the rubric Gymnastics, for 
example, which makes no pretence of being 
related to the “history of men and events 
of the past year’; or the University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana; or the Luther League 
of America; or the Monroe Doctrine (with 
no fresh illustrations); or Hay (statistics 
for 1903). Numerous entries of societies are 
justified only on the ground of the election 
of officers in 1904. They might better have 
been tabulated. Many others are utterly 
trivial, like McLean (Dolores) or Sipido. 
There is no index to help one through the 
maze of information, or to open up the 
abundant illustrations. There is even no 
alphabetic catchline aid to reference. In 
Short, constructively this annual is as much 
behind the times as is possible. It is a 
jumble of borrowings from Collier's Weekly 
and of special articles in no way remarka- 
ble. It cannot be said to have been edited. 

The ever fresh, authoritative, and stim- 
ulating year book, ‘Burdett’s Hospitals and 
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Charities,’ for 1905 (London: The Scientific 


Press), is able to exhibit for the first time 


the resources and expenditure of the nine- 
ty yur voluntary hospitals in the county of 
London for a period of ten years, during 


which a uniform system of accounts has 


been enforced. Such a showing could not 


fail to reveal excessive expenditure in some 
institutions and point the way to retrench- 
ment. This is the world’s statistical direc- 
tory for the institutions contemplated, but 


cterized by most useful 





discussions, here occupying fourteen chaj 


‘The Land of the Future,’ by Wilhelm 
von Polenz, which now appears in an Eng- 
lish translation Brentano's), although 
much shorter than Professor Miinsterberg’s 
imposing work, has much in common with 
it and covers briefly about the same 
ground It is not quite so laudatory of 
everything American, but is evidently in- 
spired by a desire to be perfectly just 
and contains very little that can wound 
the self-love of the most sensitive American 
reader. Even its severest censures are mir 
gled with exculpatory praises, and are tem- 
pered by intimations that, as this is the 
land of the future, it cannot be fairly ex 
pected to vie in every respect with Euro 
pean countries which have a long past be- 
hind them, and have not gone through so 
hurried a development Of course, there 
are some droll mistakes, but they are com- 
paratively few, and it speaks well for the 
author’s judgment and powers of observa 
tion that he has produced what is, on the 
whole, a correct account of our country 
Several of the recent works of German 
writers on American conditions have been 
written with such fulness of knowledge 
that there is really no reason why th 
intelligent German public should remain 
under any false impression about our in 
stitutions and tendencies. It is to be re- 
gretted that the present work is so poorly 
translated. 

Into one volume of 636 pages, Mr. Charles 
H. Cochrane, the author of ‘Modern Indus- 
trial Progress’ (Philadelphia: Lippincott), 
who glares at us viciouslyas ‘‘Yours for pro 
gression” out of the frontispiece, compress- 
es a description of 43 phases of modern 
progress, illustrated by 405 half-tone illu 
trations, largely borrowed from trade cat- 
alogues. The contents cover a bewildering 
diversity of subjects, from mining to flying 
from ploughing to printing, from transpor- 
tation by horse and wagon to rus! 
through space by rail and automobile. The 
work is therefore encyclop@dic in scope, 
and, as it is the production of a single 
mind, is neither profound in treatment 
nor remarkable for accuracy. If read con- 
tinuously, it leaves on the mind somewhat 
the same impression as the perusal of a 
condensed edition of Webster's Dictionary; 
and carelessness in composition and re 
vision makes many of the sentences, to say 
the least, ambiguous. Take the following, 
which is printed without punctuation: ‘‘The 
autoplate consists of a casting mechanism 
and a series of finishing mechanisms which 
automatically coéperate in one machine to 
do the entire work that was formerly done 
on four or five hand machines at a single 
operation.”’ As a scientific treatise, the 
book is worthless. As a popular survey of 
modern progress, were it more carefully 
written and more generously indexed, it 
would be useful. Moreover, were its qual- 
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his material and present it in so acceptable 
a shape, he is another in the list of sin 

rs who send out a book, historical in 
character, and pre vide for it no index 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Schenck's ‘History of 
Fairfield, Conn.,’ begun twenty-five years 


ago, and issued in a first volume nine years 
later, is now concluded with volume il., 
ringing the narrative down from 1700 to the 


lose of the Revolution. It is a bulky work, 


and the new volume is open to the objec- 
t \ ide to the first, that too much 
extraneous history is introduced In the 
main text it is hardly possible to follow a 


clear thread of the town’s development. In 
go to the appendices for the 
local color Here we have vivid pictures 
in depositions from women regarding the 
ig of Fairfleld by the Hes 


sians in 1779, during one of Tryon's inhu- 








plunder and burni 
man coast raid a certain imber of gene 
alogies; and, of especial value, the first 
extant parish record of Christ’s Church, 
from 1694 to 1805, filling sixty-one pages 
of fine print in double columns To have 
indexed this would have swelled the book 
by an amount easily subtracted from the 
irrelevant text. The volume bears the im 
print of J. J. Little & Co., New York. Mrs 
Schenck’s address is No 
Washington, D. C 

A well-printed, thin volume of seventy 
one pages, from the Grafton Press, New 
York, bears the title ‘Concerning Genealo- 
gies: Being Suggestions of Value for All 
Interested in Family History,’ by Frank Al- 
laben. One finds little that is new or strik- 
ing in these rather cleverly written pages 
The suggestions which the author makes 
most prominent are that he knows who can 
give the best help to an inexperienced 
worker in this fleld, and also a press where 
the book had better be printed. 

In view of a recent attempt to arouse 
public interest in the importance of foster- 
ing the reproduction in exact facsimile of 
books useful to students, there may be some 
curiosity regarding the number of American 
libraries that have contributed to the suc- 
cess of the reissue of Friar Colonna’s ‘Po 
phili Hypnerotomachia,’ by Methuen & Co., 
London. The original edition, printed by 
Aldus at Venice in 1499, has always been 
one of the most desired of all the pro 
ductions of that famous press. Lovers of 
fine books; amateurs interested in the bis- 
tory of printing or engraving, of art or 
literature; collectors of choice or uncom- 
mon editions; and those who seek for what 
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is euphemistically called “curious,” will all 
find much to their liking in this new edition 
of the work. But the ‘Hypnerotomachia’ 
ought to be much more than a collector’s 
book. It is comparatively little known, 
perhaps because, as Renouard pointed out 
long ago, 80 many more famous artists and 
authors have borrowed from its super- 
abundance of ideas and suggestions that 
they have all hesitated to call attention to 
the source of their inspiration. Neverthe- 
less, it has a well-established place in the 
history of mediwval life and literature. 

The January issue of the Essex Institute 
Historical Collections (Salem, Mass.) is 
wholly taken up with the local proceedings 
on the hundredth anniversary of Haw- 
thorne’s birth, under the auspices of the 
Institute. Besides the set addresses (one 
from Dr. Edward W. Emerson), numerous 
letters and appreciations are printed—from 
Mr. Choate, Henry James, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Andrew Lang, Mr. Bryce, and others. 
On the same date (conventional, not the 
true birthday), June 23, 1904, was held 
the first reunion of the descendants of 
Major William Hawthorne and his brother 
John (a settler in Lynn), and this too 
is reported. Mr. Henry F. Waters’s ac- 
count of his discoveries among English 
wills of the English ancestors of Haw- 
thorne, substantial yeomen of Berkshire, 
surpasses all else in interest. Affixed are 
lists of Hawthorne souvenirs and relics and 
first editions exhibited concurrently at the 
Institute. 

The mountains of Turkestan form the 
subject of an unusually readable article in 
the Geographical Journal for February, by 
Mr. Ellsworth Huntington. His aim is to 
draw attention to the relationship between 
ali that goes to make up the earth and 
air of these mountains on the one hand, 
and all that makes up their life, whether 
vegetable, animal, or human, on the oth- 
er. In showing this intimate connection 
be pictures most entertainingly the nomadic 
life and character, demonstrating partic- 
ularly how her environment makes the 
“Khirgiz wife stronger, more capable, and 
more self-reliant, and hence a better and 
more loving mother.” Of greater local in- 
terest is Prof. J. W. Spencer’s description, 
with charts and gections, of the submarine 
zreat cafion of the Hudson River, which 
was first noticed by Prof. J. D. Dana. Be- 
winning some thirty miles outside of Sandy 
Hiook, it is nearly twenty miles long, and 
from 1,000 to 4,800 feet below sea-level, and 
develops into a valley 9,000 feet deep. 
Among the other contents are an account 
of the MeMillan expedition to Southwest- 
ern Abyssinia, by B. H. Jessen, and de- 


seriptive notes, by Dr, Tempest Anderson, 
of some striking photographg of Stromboli, 
showing the changes in the crater since 


1888. The finding of a new genus of algmw, by 
the Discovery expedition in the Antarctic 
Ocean, named Clementsia Markhamiana, 1s 
chronicled by Mr. George Murray, with il- 
lugtrations. The peculiar interest of this 
type lies not only in its unique character as 
an oceanic plant, but in its significance 
from the point of view of the geographical 
distribution of such organisms. Its nearest 
allies are found in fresh water. 


—The literary interest stands foremost 
this month in the Atlantic. Goldwin Smith 
makes a very vigorous retort to the ad- 
verse criticism of Walter Scott's pvetry 
contributed to the November number by Mr, 








Arthur Symons. He admits that it takes 
something of the boy to read “Marmion’”’ 
with delight; but if it be that part of the 
boy which a man of Goldwin Smith’s tastes 
and attainments may carry through eighty- 
two years, it must be acknowledged that 
Mr. Symons has not seriously lowered 
Scott’s rank on the slopes of Parnassus by 
dubbing him a poet for boys. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell contributes a paper on “A 
Bundle of Old Letters,” the papers of her 
uncle, Charles Godfrey Leland. In describ- 
ing how the American diplomat was made 
at the time of Mr. Leland’s occupancy of 
the Turkish mission, “or was made before 
the idea of the so-called Civil Service en- 
tered into the policy of Washington,”’ Mrs. 
Pennell apparently labors under the im- 
pression that American ministers are se- 
lected by competitive examination. After 
relating an occasion on which “the Rye’’ 
achieved the honor of thanks from his Gov- 
ernment for success in dealing with the 
difficult Turk, she adds, “I wonder to how 
many of his already forgotten successors 
it has happened.’”” Evidently Mrs. Pennell 
is not thoroughly informed as to the his- 
tory of the Turkish mission. James Sully 
gives some interesting recollections culled 
from his long years of intimacy with Sir 
Leslie Stephen, and T. W. Higginson pre- 
sents a paper on “The Close of the Vic- 
torian Epoch,’ taking the deaths of Herbert 
Spencer and Philip James Bailey as the de- 
finitive turning of the page. Spencer, Dar- 
win, Lord Houghton, Aubrey de Vere, 
Bailey, Jowett, and Alexander J. Ellis are 
the names to which Mr. Higginson gives 
special attention. The continuation of 
Thoreau’s Journal can hardly be said to 
present anything likely to strengthen his 
hold upon the present generation. By far 
the best of the Walden philosopher has long 
been available, and the utility of publish- 
ing the second best is questionable. 


—The chief paper of serious interest in 
the March WScrihner’s is the third of Mr. 
Vanderlip’s studies in current political 
problems of Europe. This writer takes up 
methods of education, giving the lion’s 
share of attention to Germany, and show- 
ing a very evident admiration for what 
he regards as the German ideal—that is, the 
transformation of each student into the 
most effective economic unit which it is 
possible to produce. He is apparently con- 
vinced that a nation’s life consists chiefly 
in the abundance of material possessions 
acquired, and would be quite willing to see 
our own traditional ideal of education pri- 
marily for intelligent citizenship radically 
altered. In the French system he finds no- 
thing but a mechanical preparation for ex- 
aminations admitting to the public ser- 
vice, and in this fact alone he sees an ade- 
quate explanation of the relative back- 
wardness of France in modern industrial 
progress. England has not yet risen to 
the point of having an educational ideal. 
“No British statesman seems ever to have 
conceived that a perfect system of educa- 
tlon would redound to national greatness.” 
The statesmen who found a way to raise 
one billion two hundred million dollars for 
the conquest of the Boers, do not feel that 
the Government can afford to recognize 
any new claims on the budget for the sup- 
port of education. On the artistic side, 
nothing in this number compares with the 
series of tinted reproductions of Indian 
types, thirteen in number, from photographs 








by E. 8. Curtis. George Bird Grinnell, who 
writes the accompanying text, is well with- 
in bounds in saying that if Mr. Curtis shall 
have life and health to go on with his 
accumulations of material for ten years, he 
will have the basis for the greatest artistic 
and historical work in American ethnology 
ever attempted. 


—-President Eliot presents, in the March 
Harper’s, another of his thoughtful papers 
on the troubled relations between capital 
and labor. The associations of employers 
form the special topic. All such assocla- 
tions, he holds, should be brought to the 
test of their relation to private and pub- 
lic liberty. So far as their policies tend, in 
practical execution, to promote such lib- 
erty, they are worthy of hearty approval. 
Taking up for analysis the declared aims 
of a single organization, he finds these 
aims to be as follows: No closed shop; no 
restriction as to the use of tools, machin- 
ery, or materials, except such as are un- 
safe; no limitation of output; no restric- 
tion in number of apprentices and helpers 
when of proper age; no boycott; no sym- 
pathetic strike; no sacrifice of the non- 
union workman to the union, and no com- 
pulsory use of the union label. Each and 
every one of these points he emphatically 
approves. Prof. John Bassett Moore con- 
tributes a sketch of our actual experience 
in international arbitration, and recent at- 
tempts to promote the principle by gen- 
eral treaties. No definite line, he holds, 
can be drawn between classes of questions 
which may rightly be arbitrated and those 
which may not. The extent and usefulness 
of the method must be determined largely 
by public sentiment. Chemistry, ethnol- 
ogy, and botany are each honored with a 
paper of “popular science” type so fre- 
quent now in the magazines. W. Carew Has- 
litt presents with appropriate comments 
a few hitherto unpublished letters of 
Lamb’s. 


—A very illuminative exhibition of the 
anima poete is found in the facsimile of 
Keats’s autograph manuscript of ‘“‘Hype- 
rion,” edited by Mr. Ernest Sélincourt and 
published at the Clarendon Press (H. 
Frowde). This manuscript, which is now 
the property of the British Museum, seems 
to have been intended by Keats as the final 
revision of the poem for the press, although 
after he set to work upon it his mood be- 
came so creative and his alterations so nu- 
merous, that it was deemed better to have 
one of the clerks in the office of his friena 
Woodhouse make a clean copy for the print- 
ers. The manuscript, therefore, represents 
a form of the poem intermediate between 
the first draft and the printed text of the 
first edition, and it is rich in traces of the 
operation of the poet’s mind. Mr. Sélin- 
court has studied all the corrections and dif- 
ferences with a very painstaking subtlety, 
and in his ample notes on the yariations 
of the manuscript from the printed text 
of “Hyperion” will be found excellent ma- 
terial toward a poetic. A single example 
must suffice, The form of the fine lines— 

“Until at length old Saturn lifted up 

His faded eyes and saw bis kingdom gone,"’ 
was, in the latter line, as Keats first wrote 
it in the present manuscript, 

“His eyes and saw his royal kingdom gone.”’ 
“But ag he copied,”” says Mr. Sélincourt, 
“he recognized the tautology of royal king- 
dom and decided to give an epithet to eyes, 
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First he tried faint blue, but deleted it in 
favor of faded, which suggested more forci- 
bly Saturn’s loss of royal power, and is 
doubtless an unconscious reminiscence of 
the faded cheek of Satan (‘Paradise Lost,’ {., 
602).”" Nearly all the emendations in the 
manuscript are calculated to make the tone 
of the poem more Miltonic. The significant 
thing about them to a student of poetry is 
that they show how—the initial energy of 
conception being granted—there is as much 
flavor and zest of personality in the con- 
siderate refining of revision, in the after- 
thought and labor of the file, as in the 
spontaneous ebullition; reminding us again 
that poetry is a fine art as well as a form 
of vaticination. 


—Mr. Sélincourt appends to the facsimile 
of the autograph of ‘‘Hyperion” an uncom- 
monly interesting transliteration of the 
manuscript of ‘‘The Fall of Hyperion: A 
Dream.”’ This again shows some important 
differences from the printed text, the most 
important of them being the inclusion be- 
tween lines 186 and 187 of the printed poen 
of a passage of twenty-four lines which, for 
some unaccountable reason, was rejected by 
Woodhouse. The concluding lines of this 
passage are of the first moment for a lover 
of Keats, showing as they do how, at the 
end of his short day as a romantic poet, he 
had become aware of the seeds of decay 
which were in Romanticism itself: 

“Apollo! faded! O far-flown Apollo, 

Where is thy misty pestilence to creep 

Into the dwellings, through the door crannies 

Of all mock lyrists, large self-worshippers 

And careless hectorers in proud, bad verse? 

Though I breathe death with them, it will be life 

To see them sprawl before me into graves."* 
Keats wrote upon a foolscap folio, so that 
the facsimile has necessarily been printed 
in a tall folio. The facsimile itself is ad- 
mirable, and the letterpress little less so. 
Barring the bad paste used in the binding, 
this is in every way a satisfactory book. 


—During a _ recent visit to Rouen, 
Prof. Arthur L. Frothingham, jr., of 
Princeton University made an interesting 
discovery in the small archwological mu- 
seum of that city. His attention was at- 
tracted to a beautiful model of the well- 
known late-Gothic Church of Saint Maclou. 
This model had hitherto been considered 
by ‘the local authorities to be a miniature 
copy from the completed church; and in 
the catalogue of the museum it was set 
down as the work of a priest who had 
spent ten years of his life in making it. 
Professor Frothingham was at once struck 
by the beauty of the art and workmanship, 
and, after making a ‘thorough study of it, 
comparing it in detail with the church, he 
became convinced that this was the original 
model made by the architect who planned 
the building. His conclusions excited the 
interest of the most prominent specialists 
in Gothic architecture in France, and on the 
8th of February he was invited to speak 
on the subject before the Société Nationale 
des Antiquaires de France in Paris. The 
most notable of the French savants in the 
medizval field were present, and the Comte 
de Lasteyrie, the chief authority on Gothic 
architecture, accepted all,of Professor 
Frothingham’s findings, and in a _ few 
words called attention to the importance 
of the result. Up to this time it had been 
held that no original architect's model of a 
Gothic building existed in France. Profes- 


gor Frothingham demonstrated that this 





model of Saint Maclou could not have 
been executed at any time when Gothic 
art did not flourish, and that, as in many 
points it differed from the finished church, 
the architects and builders who carried out 
the original design departed from the model. 
Moreover, these variations showed a poorer 
art, both in richness of ornamentation and 
in beauty of line and detail, and confirmed 
the supposition that the model was the 
original design made by the architect be- 
fore the church was begun, and submitted 
by him for approval to the board of di- 
rectors who had charge of the financial part 
of the enterprise. From his previous study 
of the subject, Professor Frothingham in- 
ferred that architects’ models were always 
designed for the practical purpose of having 
a plan accepted. As this is the only work 
of the kind that has survived from the Mid- 
dle Ages, it possesses extraordinary interest 
for the student of to-day. It is note- 
worthy that the spire of the model is our 
only evidence of the original appearance of 
the church when completed, as its spire was 
destroyed in the eighteenth century and 
the present one is a modern construc- 
tion. The model, which dates from before 
1436, is a work of art of great beauty 
from the hand of a master architect. It is 
finished to the smallest detail, indicating 
every statuette, gargoyle, pinnacle, and bit 
of tracery. The material is papier-maché 
on a wood frame. Professor Frothing- 
ham has had some large photographs of the 
model made, and two of these will be re- 
produced in Dujardin (heliogravure) plates, 
to illustrate the monograph which he has 
prepared, and which will be published in the 
sumptuous French publication, ‘‘Monuments 
Piot” or “Monuments et Mémoires publiés 
par l’'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 


” 


Lettres. 


OSLER’'S ADDRESSES. 


Aiquanimitas; With Other Addresses to 
Medical Students, Nurses, and Practition- 
ers of Medicine. By William Osler, M.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Medicine, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. London: H. K. 
Lewis. 1904. 


Dr. William Osler, about to leave this 
country for the Regius Professorship of 
Medicine in the University of Oxford, has 
published a sort of valedictory volume, al- 
most if not quite as interesting to the 
laity as to the profession of which he is a 
distinguished ornament. It is a collection 
of eighteen addresses and essays prepared 
at various times (between 1889 and 1903), all 
pertinent to medicine. As Dr. Osler is one 
of the men who have avocations as well as a 
vocation, those who know him will expect 
to find that two noteworthy characteristics, 
his love of literature and his good humor, 
are blended with his medicine. They will 
not be disappointed. In the phraseology of 
pharmacy, his pills are sugar-coated, and 
his potions are elegant extracts. We may 
almost say that he has unconsciously writ- 
ten an autobiography—not the annals of his 
life, nor the story of the friends with whom 
he has been associated, but he has given his 
thoughts on education; on investigation; on 
the relation of physicians to patients and 
to nurses; on ethics; guardedly, on religion; 
and fully, on the conduct of life. From 
these disjecta membra pocta a psychologi- 
cal anatomist, if he bad tact and time, 





might perhaps reconstruct, after Cuvier’s 
example, Osler redivirus—at least so far as 
head, heart, and hands are concerned 

In view of Dr. Osler’s transit, it might be 
worth while to enumerate those writings of 
his which are strictly medical, and to 
recapitulate the events of his peripatetic 
eareer in Toronto, Montreal, Philadelphia, 
and especially in Baltimore, where for fif- 
teen years he has been the medical chief fn 
the Johns Hopkins foundations; but our 
remarks will be confined to the volume 
‘quanimitas.” This title gives the key 
note to most of his utterances. On his first 
page he declares that in the physician and 
surgeon no quality takes rank with Im- 
perturbability. Imperturbable the author 
is, at the bedside or on the platform, mak- 
ing a diagnosis or a speech, before a clinic 
or an assembly of sexagenarians (when he 
points out the danger-point of advancing 
age) Nothing ruffles his disposition. He 
avows that his recreation is bibliography, 
but his record shows that his real recrea- 
tion is In reading. He seldom makes an 
exact citation from his favorite writers, but 
his allusions to them are interwoven with 
all his discourses, often in a very subtle 
manner. There is a background of Biblical 
knowledge. Plato is frequently referred to 

indeed, one paper is on Medicine in Plato 
Marcus Aurelius and Sir Thomas Browne are 
especial favorites of his; Shakspere is often 
quoted, and from Osler’s pages a long list of 
poets, from Milton to Arnold, might be 
constructed as a trustworthy guide to mod 
ern English literature, flluminated by ap- 
propriate epithets. It is English writers, 
however, and not Continental, who have 
chiefly attracted him. No one would sus- 
pect that Dante or Goethe was his familiar 
spirit. All this is exemplified by the titles 
of the ten volumes which he recommends, at 
the close of his book, as a ‘‘Bedside Library 
for Medical Students,’ to wit: The Old and 
New Testaments; Shakspere; Montaigne; 
Plutarch’s Lives; Marcus Aurelius; Epic- 
tetus; ‘Religio Medici’; ‘Don Quixote’; 
Emerson; Oliver Wendell Holmes—‘Break- 
fast Table’ series. 

The essays in this volume are histori- 
cal, including a review of Medical Science 
in the nineteenth century. The addresses 
were delivered on academic occasions, when 
the speaker appeared as a teacher, not as 
the investigator, nor as the historian. Stu- 
dents, rather than colleagues, are usually 
in his mind; but he has an eye also to a 
wider circle. For example, Dr. Osler con- 
stantly recurs to the need of enlarged en- 
dowments for medical education if the new 
school of medicine is to fulfil its work. A 
great university, he says, has a dual func- 
tion—teaching and thinking. The effort 
should therefore be made to secure profes- 
sors who can add to the store of the worid's 
knowledge. Every gift which promotes 
higher medical education means fewer mis- 
takes, greater skill, and the saving of pain 
and anxiety to countless numbers. An in- 
stitution which does not look beyond col- 
lege gates in selecting professors may get 
good teachers, but rarely good thinkers 
Parochialism is a dangerous snare. Close- 
ly allied to these citations are the remarks 
of Dr. Osler on the hoepital as a college, 
wherein his own experience in the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School is carefully deserib- 
ed. He predicts that, in the next quarter 
of a century, the larger universities in this 
country will, like Johns Hopkins, have their 
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own hospitals, in which the problems of 
nature known as disease will be studied as 
thoroughly as are those of geology or San- 
skrit. His rule of three is this: ‘‘As lab- 
oratories are to the physical sciences, so are 
hospitals to schools of medicine.” 

In every paper Dr. Osler is the advocate 
of scientific methods—exact observations, 
careful records, modern appliances. Of ‘The 
New School in Medicine’ he is a persua- 
sive defender, “The ‘three great advances 
of the century have been the control of 
epidemics, an@sthetics, and antisepsis.’’ 
Thus, he says: ‘‘We have seen a complete 
revolution in the practice of medicine, and 
what has been accomplished by the new 
school is only an earnest of what the future 
has in store.” This, he admits, is no new 
method, but the oid method of Boerhaave, 
Rutherford, Hunter, now supported and am- 
plified by modern facilities, laboratories, 
and instruments. A man cannot become a 
competent surgeon without a full knowl- 
edge of human anatomy and physiology; so 
the physician, without physiology and chem- 
ry, flounders along in an aimless fashion, 
never able to gain any accurate conception 


of disease, practising a sort of popgun 
pharmacy, hitting now the malady and 
again the patient, he himself not knowing 
which. Here are some evidences that the 
1uthor is no druggist. We no longer live, 
he says, in a fool’s paradise, and fondly 
imagine that in all cases we control the 
issues of life and death with our pills and 
potions. Common sense in matters medical 
is rare; usually in inverse ratio to the de- 
gree of education. Clergymen, he continues, 
are notorious supporters of nostrums, and 
the further they have wandered from the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, the more 
apt are they to be steeped in thaumaturgic 
aud Galenical superstition. Man has an in- 
born craving for medicine. Heroic dosing 
for several generations has given his tis- 
sues a thirst for drugs, and, with improved 
preparations, we are in danger of poly- 
pharmacy, the emancipation from which has 
been the sole gift of Hahnemann and his 
followers to the race. 

Here are some counsels of our medical 
adviser to young physicians. In one of 
the Jungle Stories, Mowgli wished to be 
avenged on the villagers, and he could get 
ihe help he needed only by sending the Mas- 
ter Word. ‘This I propose to give you,” 
uays our author. “It is the secret of life 
as | have seen the game played and as I 
have tried to play it myself.””. Then comes 
this inspiring passage: 

“Though a little one, the Master-Word 
looms large in meaning. It is the open- 
csame to every portal, the great equalizer 
in the world, the true philosopher's stone 
which transmutes all the base metal of 
humanity into gold. The stupid man among 
you it will make bright, the bright man 
brilliant, and the brilllant student steady. 
With the magic word in your heart, all 
things are possible, and without it all 
study is vanity and vexation. The miracles 
of life are with it; the blind see by touch, 
the deaf hear with eyes, the dumb speak 
with fingers, To the youth it brings hope, 
to the middle-aged confidence, to the aged 
repose. True balm of hurt minds, in its 
presence the heart of the sorrowful is light- 
ened and consoled. It'is directly responsi- 
bie for all advances in medicine during 
the past twenty-five centuries. Laying hold 
upon it, Hippocrates made observation and 
sclence the warp and woof of our art. Galen 
so read its meaning that fifteen centuries 
stopped thinking and slept until awakened 
by the ‘De Fabrica’ of Vesatius, which is 
the very incarnation of the master-word. 
With its inspiration Harvey gave an im- 





pulse to a larger circulation than he wot of, 
an impulse which we feel to-day. Hunter 
sounded all its heights and depths, and 
stands out in our history as one of the 
great exemplars of its virtue. With it Vir- 
chow smote the rock, and the waters of 
progress gushed out; while in the hands 
of Pasteur it proved a very talisman, to 
open to us a new heaven in medicine and 
a new earth in surgery. Not only has it 
been the touchstone of progress, but it is 
the measure of success in everyday life. 
Not a man before you but is beholden to 
it for his position here, while he who ad- 
dresses you has that honor directly in con- 
sequence of having had it graven on his 
heart when he was as you are to-day. And 
the master-word is Work—a little one, as I 
have said, but fraught with momentous se- 
quences if you can but write it on the tab- 
lets of your hearts, and bind it upon your 
foreheads.” 

Th's citation is quite enough to show 
that the style of Dr. Osler is most felici- 
tous; and those who think they care but 
little for the professional aspect of this 
volume, will be charmed by its graceful ex- 
pressions, its acute suggestions, its thor- 
ough good sense. The medical profession 
among English-speaking people is especial- 
ly noteworthy for its contributions to nat- 
ural science beyond the field allotted to it, 
and not a few of the guild are distinguished 
non-professional writers. If Dr. Osler, in 
the new environment to which he is called, 
under the dominant influences of classical 
culture (for which he shows a strong pre- 
dilection) should find time to devote him- 
self to literature, would not the gain to 
letters be a loss to humanity? 


BOOKS ON ART AND ARTISTS. 


The Peel Collection and the Dutch School 
of Painting. By Sir Walter Armstrong. 
London: Seeley & Co.; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1904. 

4 Record of Spanish Painting. By C. Gas- 
quoine Hartley (Mrs. Walter Gallichan). 
London: The Walter Scott Publishing Co.; 
New York: Scribners. 1904. 

Tuscan and Venetian Artists, their Thought 
and Work. By Hope Rea. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1904. 

Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. By A. E. 
Fletcher. (The Makers of British Art.) 
London: The Walter Scott Publishing Co.,; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. 

Paolo Veronese,—Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
Newnes’s Art Library. London: George 
Newnes; New York: Frederick Warne & 
Co. 

The director of the National Gallery of 
Ireland js one of the few writers on ari who 
always has something interesting to say, 
and in his Portfolio Monograph on the Peel 
Collection he has made of what might easily 
have been a perfunctory piece of work an 
acute and valuable critical essay on the 
Dutch School. The Peel Collection includes 
one Italian picture, ten British pictures, 
twelve Flemish pictures, and eighteen draw- 
ings by Rubens and Van Dyck, besides the 
fifty-five Dutch pictures which are its prin- 
cipal glory. Two Rubenses, the famous 
“Chapeau de Poil” and the ‘‘Triumph of Si- 
lenus,”’ figure in the illustrations of this 
monograph, but are not treated of in the 
text; Rubens and Van Dyck, as well as 
Rembrandt and Gonzales Coques, being re- 
served for study at “another opportunity.” 
Rembrandt is such a lonely figure that he 
has constaptly to be excepted from all gen- 





eral remarks on Dutch painting; and his 
elimination, together with that of the two 
great Flemings, leaves a compact and ho- 
mogeneous body of artists whose work is 
so much of a piece that it may be profitably 
considered as exemplifying a point of view 
and a method. That they are artists and 
not merely mechanics—that they are de- 
signers as well as technicians—is Sir Wal- 
ter Armstrong’s main thesis; his whole book 
being a sort of sermon on a text from the 
first volume of ‘Modern Painters,’ and his 
argument a refutation of Ruskin’s fallacies. 
It would be vain to attempt such a con- 
densation of this argument, in the space at 
our disposal, as should give any fair idea of 
its scope or cogency; whoever will read it 
for himself will find it illuminating. 

That such an argument should ever have 
been necessary—yet more that it is still 
necessary—seems almost incredible to the 
lovers of Dutch art; but there are still, 
undoubtedly, people who repeat and believe 
the old sneers at Dutch painting, made when 
that painting was as profoundly misunder- 
stood by those who praised it as by those 
who damned. The reputations of Hals and 
Vermeer are so modern that no pictures by 
them are included in the Peel Collection; 
and while admirable examples of Metzu and 
Ter Borch and De Hooghe are to be found 
there, it is doubtful if the collector cared 
as much for them as for the industrious 
mediocrity of Dou. The works most ad- 
mired by the connoisseurs of that day were 
the very ones which most nearly deserved 
the condemnation of Ruskin, while the qual- 
ities for which the better works were prais- 
ed were the least of their real merits. 
Those who have felt that, in spite of con- 
troversy, Vermeer is as much, if not as 
great, an artist as Titian, may well be 
grateful to Sir Walter for showing them 
why and how this is true. 

Velasquez was an even more isolated fig- 
ure in the history of art than Rembrandt, 
and to read Mrs. Gallichan’s volume or to 
study its illustrations is to accentuate 
cne’s conviction that there was only one 
great Spanish painter. His contemporaries, 
Ribera and Zurbaran and Murillo, were 
second or third-rate men, much farther be- 
low Velasquez’s standard than were the 
little masters of Holland below that of 
Rembrandt. Before him the most interest- 
ing painter is the half-crazy Theotocopuli 
(il Greco), who was not a Spaniard; after 
him there is a hundred years’ blank, and 
then that clever blackguard, Goya. We are 
bidden to see in the work of Zuloaga the 
hope of a renaissance of Spanish art, but 
the example reproduced shows no more 
than a superficial modern brilliancy, as lit- 
tle akin to the art of Velasquez as is Bol- 
dini’s facile virtuosity to the grand Italian 
painting of the sixteenth century. The more 
one studies the really great figures in art, 
the more inadequate the theory of Taine 
appears, and the more one is forced to the 
recognition of the inexplicability and the 
importance of individual genius. The race, 
the milieu, and the moment may account 
for Botticelli, but not for Michelangelo; for 
Ter Borch, but not for Rembrandt; for Zur- 
baran, but not for Velasquez. The art of 
these greatest ones is colored by the race 
instinct and the time spirit, but is not pro- 
duced by them. It is not the race or the 
epoch that interests us in their art: it is 
their art which interests us in the race and 
the epoch. 
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A great deal of industry has gone to the 
preparation of this stout volume of between 
three and four hundred pages. It is crum- 
med with information, and we are willing 
to believe that most 
accurate, but it is not entertaining. 
Spanish 
very unimportant persons, and it would re- 
great critical acumen 
skill to interest us greatly in them; a lack 
of either faculty has reduced them to a row 
of labels. To read that so-and-so painted 
in such a town, that he drew well, or imi- 
tated the Italians, or 
Venetian coloring, is much like reading that 


of this information is 
With 
few exceptions the painters were 


quire and literary 


was influenced by 


Pennsylvania is bounded on the north by 
New York. No one, indeed, could make 
Velasquez quite uninteresting, but it must 


be a rarely gifted person who can be jus- 
tified in of him after Stevenson. 
The book has seven appendices, besides an 


writing 


index, and is a creditable production. 


Hope Rea’s modest essays, which come 
to us in a ‘‘new and enlarged edition,” are 
of a very different texture. Here we have 


no cataloguing and very little history; the 
effort is to treat of 
art, 


certain large aspects 
of Italian 
particular 
the theme in 


chapters, 


uSing individual artists or 
works as illustrations only of 
hand. Thus, in the seven 
have a consideration of the 
influence of building and goldsmith work on 
Italian painting, with Botticelli as the chos- 
en exponent of this influence; of the rela- 
tion between imagination and reality in art, 
with Angelico and Signorelli, Raphael and 
of the 
artists as story-tellers, and of the compara- 
tive treatment of subject; as well as a 
separate chapter on the Della Robbia ware. 
The author writes intelligently, if with no 


we 


the Venetians, as contrasting types; 


great originality of thought, and in a pleas- 
ing if not over-exact style. That a second 
edition has been called for shows that the 
book has a value for a certain, probably a 
large, public, and its usefulness is increas- 
ed by the thirty-eight well-executed half- 
tone illustrations. 

Mr. Fletcher has nothing new or impor- 
tant to tell us of Gainsborough’s art, but 
he has succeeded, in spite of the handicap 
of a wordy and inefficient style, in writ- 
ing a fairly entertaining biography. His 
sentences rarely hit the mark, but he tries 
again and again and hits all around it, un- 
til one finds where the target must have 
been by allowing for the degree of deflec- 
tion. Gainsborough had such a human and 
winning personality that even on these 
terms he is pleasant to read about, and he 
left a number of letters which are very 
briskly written, and which let us see him 
at first hand. Therefore, although there 
was no greater call for this book than the 
necessity of filling out the series to which 
it belongs, it can be read with a certain 
degree of enjoyment. 

The two latest issues of 
Library are like the earlier 
tions of indifferently executed plates with 
a minimum of text. In the that 
devoted to Veronese, this text is much above 
the average of these publications, ang gives 
some real idea of the range 
Paolo’s genius, though Mrs. Bell seems en 


Art 


—collec- 


Newnes’s 


ones 


case of 


and force o 


tirely to have missed the humor of the 
artist’s defence of himself before the In 
quisition, and to sympathize altogether with 
the inquisitor’. The plates after Burne 


Jones include a larger number of that art- 
igt’s early works thap we have geen elge- 
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Cruel, began the translation into English 
0 he imous book on hu g written in 
France some twenty years before by Gaston 
IlI., Count of Foix and Lord o Béarn 
otherwise known is Gastor Phaebu 
Though the French work has been printed 
at various times, th English translation 
to which Edward added five chapters and 
many shorter passages of his own, has here 
tofore existed only in manuscript form. O 
the three manuscripts of special value wo 
lie in the British Museum and the third in 


From one of the 
of Mr. Groh 


ion has been reproduced, with no 


the Bodleian Library 


two 
former, the Cottonian, the text 


man’s edi 


alteration except “the addition of stops, 
and the correction of obvious clerical mis- 
takes or repetitions.” -President Roosevelt 
contributes a characteristically enthusiastk 


Foreword, giving incidental expression to 


} 


some of his own sensible views as to the 
proper subordination of sport to the more 
serious interests of life, the ethics of 
sportsmanship, and the best methods of 


game preservation. The revolt of his own 


taste against many of the older 


the chase, as described in the volume, finds 


its way to the surface in his closing sen- 


tence: 


“But, after all, no form of hunting has 
ever surpassed in attractiveness the life of 


the wilderness wanderer of our own time 
the man who, with simple equipment, and 
trusting to his own qualities of head, heart, 


and hand, has penetrated to the uttermost 
regions of the earth, and single-handed 
slain alike the wariest and the grimmest of 
the creatures of the waste.” 


The President is guilty, we think, of his- 
torical injustice in asserting that the Ro- 
mans, in comparison with the Greeks and 
Assyrians, cared little for the chase. We 


might readily fill a dozen of these column 
Roma! 
proving the con 


with repre from 


literature of all 


entative passages 
periods 
worth while. 


Aside from its aristocratic origin, in both 


trary, were it 











the original and the translation, the treat 
ise is of grea nherent interes The au- 
thor believed in his sport, and rew his 
whole heart into his literary presentation 
of i The hunter o him, was one of the 
most favored of t in kind ‘Men desyren 
o leve long in s world in helthe and in 
joy ind after deth helthe of mannys sowle 
ind hunters han alle thise thingges.’’ He 
nevere segh man that loved travaile and 
lust of hundes and of hawkes that he ne had 


mony good custummes in hym, for that com- 
grett nobilness and gentil- 


eth to him of 
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scripts are well illu 1, about half of 
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Manuscript 616 of Gaston Phat 
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n photogravure reproduction The I 
iatures are representat of the work 
of the French illuminators of tl middle 
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that painted them can: now iT 
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lustrations of the fact e chase. Th 
extremely convenitonal haract trike 
the eye at once, though the art ley 
ation from his text in the use of colors 
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reproduction Only the frontispiec« 
printed he original colors. This repre 
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intsmen and hounds, with some two dozen 
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trief, but very compact, biographical 
sketches of the author and the English 
translator, a history of the remarkable ad- 
ventures of the manuscript from which the 
miniatures are taken, and a chapter on 
English hunting in the Middle Ages. The 
notes and appendices furnish in the aggre- 
gate a vast amount of less connected in- 
formation. We have mentioned above the 
possibility that the translation was made 
while the translator was imprisoned in 
Pevensey castle in 1405. There is no de- 
cisive evidence as to date, and the 
Pevensey-castle theory rests chiefly on the 
difficulty of finding any other time for the 
work in a life of such restless activity 
as the Duke was forced to lead. The pro- 
logue, at least, could not have been writ- 
ten earlier than 1406, since the Duke em- 
ploys therein his title of Master of Game, 
a position which he held under Henry IV. 
from some time in 1406 until the King’s 
death in 1413. Shortly after his pardon 
and promotion, the Duke was ordered to 
retire to his estates in the Welsh Marches 
and repress the rebels thereabout, and Mr. 
Grohman finds in this semi-exile another 
possible period for the work in question. 
There may be some doubt, however, 
whether the rebels of the Welsh Marches, 
five hundred years ago, constituted a favor- 
able entourage for literary labor. But, how- 
ever attractive the problem may be, it 
cannot be said to possess any serious im- 
portance. True, the book has been per- 
sistently attributed to the translator’s fath- 
er, Edmund de Langley, but this has been 
due merely to careless blundering, and Mr. 
Grohman has no difficulty in showing that 
there can be no real question whatever on 


that point. 
One who has read to any extent in the 
clder English will naturally feel inclined 


to resent the modernized version which ac- 
companies the text in parallel columns, 
but perhaps the interests of the majority 


have been wisely consulted. It is impos- 
sible to modernize such a text, however, 
without some sacrifice of the quaint 
atmosphere of the _ original, and we 


counsel the reader to stick to the antique 
side of the page, resorting to the “pony” 
only when he finds himself absolutely baf- 
fled. Of course such a book cannot be put 
on the market, with its dozens of finely 
executed plates, its high-grade paper, its 
lavish margins, and its beautiful binding, 
at a price which will place it within the 
reach of “every gentleman's library.” It 
must be frankly admitted, if we may take 
a little liberty with the well-known Ger- 
man phrase, that this edition hag been 
produced “fiir die gegeldeten.” Only six 
hundred coples have been printed, and three 
hundred of these are for sale in England. 
Purchasers in this country must take their 
chances with European competitors on the 
remaining three hundred. The inherent 
value of the book, however, is such that our 
leading libraries should be careful not to 
be left out. 


The Campaign with Kuropatkin. By Doug- 
las Story. Fully illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. London: T. 
Werner Laurie; Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 1905. 

After a flirtation with the Japanese in 

Japan, where twenty-four hours assured 
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him that their war plans had no place for 
correspondents, with whom he couples at- 
tachés in an equal yoke, Mr. Story entered 
the Russian lines by way of Niu-Chwang. 
Following certain compulsory oscillations, 
he appears to have reached Hoi Yan, a 
point in front of Liaoyang, late in June, and 
was present at a night reconnoissance on 
July 3. At the beginning this was a sur- 
prise, ‘‘and for a time there was nothing 
but the sound of great men cursing in their 
wrath, and of little men sighing as the 
cold steel found them.” However, the Jap- 
anese awoke to the situation, and, at the 
expense of 380 casualties, “the Russians 
extricated themselves from the trap in 
which light found them’’; but, ‘“‘as a recon- 
noissance, the operation was perfectly suc- 
cessful,”’ notwithstanding they had to fight 
a rear-guard action for eight weary miles, 
during which, had the Japanese artiilery 
been up, they would have been annihilated. 
Mr. Story gives no consistent account 
of the Russian generalship as a _ whole, 
except as a series of efforts to pre- 
vent the Japanese advance; and it may 
be added that the tactical accounts of the 
battles themselves are unsatisfactory. In- 
stead of military history, we have a book 
of impressions, individual and general. 
Naturally, a correspondent speaks, perhaps 
thinks, cf the side he rides with as “ours,” 
and shows the sympathy due to association. 
But here Mr. Story, whether dealing with 
Russian history, with the prospects of the 
future, or with the matters before his eyes, 
becomes intensely pro-Russian and bitterly 
anti-Japanese, rating Japan’s civilization 
and progress as “but the lacquer on her 
barbarism” (p. 43). Perhaps, amid a con- 
stant succession of reverses, the sky grows 
dark, and the moral as well as the physical 
landscape is tinged accordingly. With her 
fleet destroyed, Russia could not prevent 
Japan from landing her armies at will on 
the Korean or the Mantchurian shore. These 
having landed, the natural defence lay along 
the broken ground, rising into mountains— 
a somewhat remote coast range, that curved 
southwest from the vicinity of Feng-wang- 
cheng, northwest of the crossing of the 
Yalu, down along the Liaotung peninsula, 
at whose extremity lay Port Arthur. It was 
the business of the Japanese to penetrate 
that barrier, and the duty of the Russians, 
who held interior lines, to prevent them. 
There was a curious survival of older tac- 
tics in the earlier Russian experience. In- 
deed, Mr. Story, having domestic examples 
in mind, calls Gen. Sassulitch ‘‘the Gen. 
Buller of the army.’’ On the other hand, 
when, in the gradual elimination of ‘‘gen- 
erals of a departed generation,’ Kuropat- 
kin had “withdrawn efficient men from 
staff work to place them in actual command 
in the field” (p. 247), our author finds in 
Col. Putiloff “the real Baden-Powell of the 
Russian army.”’ Some of the explanations 
for the various disappointments that cloud- 
ed Russian hopes are amusing in their dis- 
ingenuousness. Thus, with a recognized in- 
feriority in cavalry, the Japanese held to 
the broken ground until- the weather ren- 
dered the plains unfit for masses of horse. 
It is implied, although not directly asked, 
Was this quite fair? ‘The Russians had 
prepared their fortresses, their entrench- 
ments, and their gun emplacements when 
the level of the surrounding country was 
twelve feet lower,’ owing to the planta- 
tions of high and well-feathered kiaolang, 
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which “had been foreseen by the Japanese, 
dimly realized by the Russians,” though 
their railway guard had really been an 
army of occupation on those very plains. 
“Positions thoroughly prepared for the de- 
fence had become practically useless, and 
the whole condition of the battleground was 
changed by three weeks of lashing rain and 
torrid heat” (pp. 231-2). “Gen. Kuroki, 
making use of secret passes through the 
hills, was able to bring his forces to bear 
upon the Russian right [left]’’ (p. 203). 
“Secret passes” is delightful, and reflects 
upon Wolfe at the Heights of Abraham. It 
hardly seemed aboveboard for Kuroki to go 
about his work circuitously, and, trusting 
to his opponent’s blindness, leave a great 
unadvertised gap while he crossed the un- 
fordable Taitse. Perhaps he merely did not 
care to revive Colenso and Magersfontein. 
At all events, at Liaoyang he cut loose on 
the right, and Japanese audacity and Jap- 
anese valor found the way, while for thirty- 
six hours the lips of the gap might have 
been curled back before a competent wedge. 
But the Russian service of information was 
miserable, and its scouting was poor. When 
Kuropatkin found the opening, he was too 
hard pressed to avail himself of it. 

Making allowance for its partisanship, 
this volume grows upon one. At first there 
is a sense of triviality and of irritation; 
later, a feeling of interest, if not of sym- 
pathy, arrives; there is nothing to arouse 
sympathy. It engages the attention to 
read what purports to be the ipsissima 
verba of Admiral Alexieff, speaking as vice- 
roy, in whom, as Mr. Story puts it, “is 
personified the policy of Russian evolution.” 
“He did not seek the war, he did not ex- 
pect the war; but the war, once entered up- 
on, must continue until it reached its nat- 
ural termination in the triumph of Russia.” 
“The Russian occupation of Port Arthur is 
a sine qua non to the discussion of terms 
of peace” (p. 287). At least It is satisfac- 
tory to know what the late imperial lieu- 
tenant in the Far East thought. 

In many respects it is from the detail 
rather than grand outline, in all these con- 
temporaneous accounts, that the reader re- 
constructs the human side of the war, the 
conditions that are affecting such myriads 
of our fellow-beings, differing in speech 
and race but still our fellow-men, whether 
bearing arms or suffering in their stricken 
homes. We find the Russian rank and file 
to be peasants in arms—the private a big, 
burly, bovine type of fighting man, never 
absolutely the soldier, slow to anger, simple 
of faith, docile but dogged, long-suffering 
but formidable. He is loaded down with ac- 
coutrements (infantry and cavalry alike 
seem to wear heavy boots summer and win- 
ter), and extremes of temperature trouble 
him little. His camps sometimes are dis- 
tinctly unsanitary. He is drunk when 
vodka is accessible, which it is not in the 
field; and always is deeply religious, pray- 
ing and singing with constant and impulsive 
zeal (pp. 194-8). Such men are those for 
whom the shock tactics of the past were 
adapted; they are not the light troops to 
dash forward in corporals’ squads, every 
man taking care of himself. The text and 
the admirable photographs together vividly 
explain some of the more intimate features 
of the combatant life. The bayonet appears 
to be always ‘‘fixed,” even at night. A re- 
minder of the bakery wagons of the Army 
of the Fotomac is the soup-kitchens, huge 
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boilers on wheels that can go wherever guns 
may pass, from which at noon the soldier 
gets his bucket of beef and vegetable soup, 
subsisting meantime on black bread, which 
he carries around in huge loaves on his 
person, and tea. As may always occur af- 
ter great battles, sometimes the wounded 
are transported in springless wagons, caus- 
ing, unless beds of resilient boughs take 
up a part of the jar, great suffering. The 
only ambulances pictured (none are de- 
scribed) are a two-wheeled covered cart, 
again apparently springless but marked 
with the official red cross, agents of distress 
even greater than our own similar ones of 
1861, whose ‘motion was intolerable and 
excruciating,” notwithstanding that they 
had springs. A delightful touch of humane 
interest in helpless dependents is seen in 
the photograph of a mounted regimental 
medical staff, all of whose horses, one ob- 
serves, are wearing the equine straw hat 
now common in our cities in the summer. 
The merciful man thus merciful to his beast 
may safely be trusted to care tenderly for 
his fellow-man. 

We get nothing, except objectively, of the 
views of the soldiery themselves, if they 
have any; but Mr. Story discusses the 
personality of General Count Keller, killed 
on the firing line, where generals rarely 
have a place, but where his presence seemed 
necessary to animate his troops; the fasci- 
nation of a Buddhist temple in Mukden, ana 
of the Dai Lama presiding; Kuropatkin; the 
important Chinese viceroy; discipline; es- 
pionage. Nearlyeverything observed and not 
merely speculated uponis well worthreading. 
Finally, to the transatlantic reader there is 
an attractive simplicity in certain words 
that have fallen spontaneously from his 
pen which mark our writer as a North Brit- 
on. He finds ‘‘honest Scots bracken,’’ the 
Narrows of Simonoseki are ‘‘the Kyles of 
Japan,’’ Niu-Chwang is ‘‘a town longer than 
Kirkcaldy,” he ‘‘climbed to a point higher 
than the top of Snowdon,” ‘‘the coom of 
the coal-waggon”’ begrimed him, ‘‘the hills 
were as forbidding as those of Glencoe,” 
a “strath’ is his unstudied description of 
a broad valley down which the Japanese 
fire tore at Tashichao—so that one hardly 
requires to be told that ‘“‘the gray metropo- 
lis of the North” held his alma mater. 


Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto. 
(The Trail-Makers.) A. S. Barnes & Co. 
1904, 2 volumes, 8vo, with portrait of De 
Soto and facsimiles of his signature. 


These two little volumes are in perfect 
keeping with their predecessors in the im- 
portant series of ancient narratives of the 
exploration of America, for which so much 
credit is due to the publishers and initia- 
tors. The fact that they are edited by 
Prof. Edward Gaylord Bourne of Yale Uni- 
versity naturally adds to their value. Pro- 
fessor Bourne has been extremely cautious 
in his work. He has avoided engaging in 
the labyrinthine discussion of De Soto’s 
route; and, while we can easily understand 
his reluctance to enter such a difficult and 
to a certain extent unsatisfactory fleld, we 
must regret his decision, as his views would 
be of particular value on many points. The 
same spirit of prudent restraint and (in a 
man of his attainments) of self-denial has 
kept him from substituting for the Life of 
De Soto by Buckingham Smith, which closes 
the second volume, a biography of the dis- 











coverer of the Mississippi written by 
himself. It cannot be construed as a re 
proach to the late Buckingham Smith if we 
Say that the sketch written by him ap- 
pears, at the present time, very much out 
of date, and is, for the general reader who 
has not at his command the means of crit- 
ical investigation, not a little misleading. 
At the time that biographical sketch 
was written, documents on the subject (and 
on Spanish-American topics in general) 
were imperfectly known and much more 
difficult of access than to-day; hence a 
number of unavoidable misstatements. It is 
a matter of congratulation that Mr. Smith 
was one of the ‘“‘Trail Makers’’ in the pub- 
lication of Spanish literature, on Florida 
and Sonora chiefly. 

The present volumes contain four ancient 
narratives of De Soto’s ill-fated expedition, 
in which he reached the Mississippi at a 
point considerably above its mouth. He 
was by no means the ‘discoverer’ of the 
mighty stream, as is well known, but the 
first white man who struck its course in- 
land. After his death on the banks of the 
river, the survivors of his expedition crossed 
it and penetrated so far to the west that 
their appearance there became known to 
Indians from the plains, from whom Coro- 
nado gathered some confused indications 
about the presence of his countrymen on 
the western confines of the great plains. 
As the expeditions of De Soto and Coronado 
were nearly contemporary, not impossibly 
they might, after the former’s death, have 
joined hands had Moscoso (who succeeded 
De Soto in command) been able to continue 
in his westward course and Coronado taken 
a more southerly route. 

The narrative of the ‘‘Gentleman from E}- 
vas,”’ originally in Portuguese and present- 
ed in its English translation by Bucking- 
ham Smith, is generally regarded as re- 
liable. Being from the pen of an eye-wit- 
ness, it certainly deserves greater confi- 
dence than the next, which is the work of 
the Peruvian mestizo Garcilaso de la Vega. 
The ‘Florida del Inca’ is open to several 
objections, most of which are clearly stated 
by the editor. Still, it is a source, and evi- 
dently based upon oralor written statements 
of some eye-witness or eye-witnesses of 
the expedition. But Garcilaso is soinclinedto 
color events and descriptions, as his Peru- 
vian commentaries of the Inca show, that 
everything from his pen is to be taken very 
much cum grano. At least of equal im- 
portance with the “Gentleman from Elvas,” 
if not of greater, is the third narrative, by 
Hernando de Biedma, given in Buckingham 
Smith’s translation. It is shorter, and a 
useful check upon the two preceding 
sources. Lastly, we must congratulate 
Professor Bourne on having added the re- 
port by Rodrigo Rangel preserved by Gon- 
zalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdez in his 
voluminous General History. Since Oviedo 
incorporated it in his book, it must be of 
positive value and undoubted authenticity. 
In point of fact, the reports of Rangel and 
Biedma must rank higher than the “Gentle- 
man from Elvas,”’ for they were both ear- 
lier in time, and present, therefore, fresh- 
er recollections. Whether they are as im- 
partial, is a different question, since both 
of the former were superior officials! The 
report of Rangel is not the only narrative 
of the kind preserved, almost integrally, by 
Oviedo, and it is pleasant to notice how 
that chronicler, most unjustly appreciated 





by Robertson and Prescott, at last begins 
to take the rank he deserves 

There still remains untranslated a narra 
tive of De Soto's Journey, of which the 
critical value would require close investi- 
gation before presenting it as a positive 
source. It is very little known, and not 
of easy access. We refer to the purported 
diary contained in the ‘Relaciones de todas 
las Cosas que en el Nuevo Mexico se han 
uisto y sabido ansi por Mar como por Tier- 
ra, desde el Afio de 1538 hasta 461 de 1626, 
by Father Gerénimo de Z&rate Salmeron 
Professor Bourne may have had his rea 
sons for not incorporating it in his collec- 
tion of documents. 

We shall offer one, very insignificant 
criticism. Professor Bourne states that the 
mother of Garcilaso de la Vega was the sis- 
ter of Huayna Capac. She was his niece, 
the child of one of his brothers. Still, Pe 
ruvian relationships before the Conquest 
were confusedly known to and understood 
by the new-comers. Garcilaso, who makes 
the statement, while very positive, Is him- 
self so contradictory in regard to rules of 
consanguinity among the Incas that Profes- 
sor Bourne may yet turn out to have been 
right. All that it is safe to admit is, that 
she was a woman from the Inca tribe of 
Cuzco, more or less closely related to its 
former head-chiefs. In conclusion, we can 
only hope that the “Trail Makers'’ may 
continue in the path they have so far been 
travelling, and that they will always find 
editors as competent and judicious as the 
one to whom the narratives of Soto's Jour 
ney have been entrusted 


Recreations of an Anthologist By Brander 

Matthews. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. Brander Matthews has a good right 
to call himself an anthologist He has al 
ready published three anthologies, and 
promises a fourth, to contain poems that 
celebrate the beauties of New York A 
collector of literature is perhaps the only 
unselfish member of his tribe, for the hobby 
of collecting is usually an egolstic, acquisi- 
tive pleasure, and the pleasure to be be 
stowed on the world at large rarely enters 
into the game; but the anthologist’s enjoy- 
ment is crowned only when he shares his 
collection with the public From the day 
when Meleager wove his ‘Garland’ of forty- 
eight Greek poets, likening each poet to a 
flower, and so started the fashion of an- 
thologies of lyric poetry, down to the ‘Ox- 
ford Book of Verse,’ every such collector 
has been a benefactor to his race. In the 
course of his trade, he has rare opportuni- 
ties. He must hunt for his specimens in 
the curiosity-shops of literature, and he 
has this advantage over other collectors 
that he need not turn away with a sigh from 
any rare bit that would be out of place in 
hig collection; the expense is the same; 
the odds and ends can walt their turn; 
they are the by-products of collecting, and 
give a fresh impetus, inspiring one as of- 
ten as not with the prospect of yet another 
anthology. When you are collecting 
vers de société, it occurg to you that the 
epigrams would make a separate anthology, 
and when you are sorting the epigrams, you 
realize the variety and value of the qua- 
train. Hence the minor anthologies, the 
anthologist’s recreations. 

The little volume before us, containing 
some of the by-products of Mr. Matthewas's 
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collecting, is a revelation of the possibili- 
ties of the art that will no doubt incite oth- 
ers to collecting on their own account. Not 
that anthology-making is a mere matter 
of going out hunting. There is a knack in 
it, and many a serious reader might range 
over the same manor as Mr. Matthews, but 
never put up the same game. In the short 
essay on “American Epigrams” the author 
has brought together a number of ingen- 
ious couplets and quatrains in which are 
recorded some of the chief crises of Amer- 
ican history. The best are by Lowell, such 
as this, with a squint at Benjamin F. But- 
ler: 

"“B—, taueht by Pope to do his good by stealth. 
*"Twixt participle and noun no difference feeling; 
In office placed to serve the Commonwealth, 
Does himself all the good he can by stealing.” 

When Sir Frederick Bramwell was called on 

at a dull dinner in London, after a dozen 

and a half speakers, to respond to “Applied 

Science,” he said that “at this time of 

night the only illustration of the toast I 

can think of would be the apriication of the 

domestic safety-match to the bedroom can- 
dle.’”’” Whereupon Lowell promptly handed 
him the following, scribbled on a card: 

“O brief Sir Frederick, might the others catch 
Your happy science—and supply your match!’’ 
Less accessible than Lowell’s are the epi- 
grams of John G. Saxe, chiefly directed 

against feminine weaknesses: 

‘* *Whenever I marry,’ says masculine Ann, 

‘I must really insist upon wedding a man.’ 

But what if the man (for men are but human) 
Should be equally nice about wedding a woman?’’ 
says Mr. Matthews, ‘‘has 
never received due recognition.”” In tne 
use of this form, as in the case of ‘‘Ameri- 
can Satires in Verse,’’ Lowell carries off 
the American honors; but H. C. Bunner, 
commonly known as a humorist, had an al- 
most equal gift for the pathetic quatrain. 

To the uncollected poems of Bunner, whose 

early death was a real loss to American 

literature, one of these essays is devoted. 

In it Mr. Matthews collects certain ‘‘put- 

cast"’ verses which their author and his 

executor did not think fit to include in the 


“The quatrain,’ 


definitive edition of his poems. They are 
well worth saving, especially that tour de 
force of wilful mispronunciation entitled 


Classic Journalism,”’ which begins with the 
lines: 
“The beautiful garland of justice awaits 

The eminent poet and general Socrates,”’ 
and ends with 
“And Greek journalism has vanished beneath 

The silent oblivious waters of Lethe.”’ 

The eleventh and last essay is a recrea- 
tion apparently unconnected with antholo- 
gies. It is an account of a feat of conjuring 
performed by Robert-Houdin before Louis 
Philippe and his court in 1846, with an ex- 
planation by Mr. Matthews how the thing 
might have been done, But the anthologist 
who haunts the by-paths in search of rare 
specimens may well find himself in the 
company of prestidigitators when, like Mr, 
Matthews, he has loitered with plagiarists 
and gastronomists and the rest of the neg- 
lected writers to whom we are introduced 
in thig entertaining little volume. 


Industrial Organization in the Siateenth 
and WSeventeenth Centuries. By George 
Unwin, Sometime Scholar of Lincoln Col- 
lege. H. Frowde. 1904. 


It is not too high praise to say of this 





volume that it is the most important con- 
tribution to English industrial history since 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s ‘History of Trade 
Unionism.’ It deserves to stand, so far as 
the subject-matter of the work is concerned, 
along with Ashley’s ‘Economic History’ and 
the now famous work of the Webbs as one 
of the three indispensable special histories 
of industrial organization in England. It is 
the more welcome to the student of this 
subject as it bridges the chronological hia- 
tus between the works of Ashley and the 
Webbs, and supplies a reliable outline of 
the period between the Reformation and the 
Revolution. How little authentic informa- 
tion has hitherto been available upon the 
industrial evolution of these two cen- 
turies one may judge by comparing in 
Palgrave’s ‘Dictionary of Political Econ- 
omy’ the two articles upon “Gilds’” and 
‘Livery Companies,” and the appended list 
of sources on which the two articles are 
based. The gild early became something of 
a fad with the economic historian, while be- 
tween it and modern industrial organiza- 
tions, whether of capitalists or employees, 
there was seemingly fixed a great gulf of ig- 
norance, bridged only here and there by a 
speculative guess or a superficial crust of 
conjectural history. 

Mr. Unwin begins by pointing out that 
there are four well-defined types of manu- 
facturing systems: household manufacture, 
the household consuming its own output; 
handicraft manufacture, with independent 
craftsmen each producing a staple article 
and supplying a narrowly localized market; 
the commission system of manufacturing, 
where capitalist-traders supply material to 
craftsmen at the craftsmen’s homes, and 
market the finished product; and lastly, 
manufacturing under the present factory 
system. Corresponding to this series of types 
is a constantly widening market, Mr. Un- 
win undertakes to show the historical pro- 
cess by which the second type (‘that of han- 
dicraft manufacture as embodied in the 
craft gild) was supplanted by the third type 
(the so-called domestic or commission sys- 
tem) as embodied in the so-called Livery 
Company. The transformation of the craft 
gild into the livery company was brought 
about by three different processes. In the 
fourteenth century certain closely allied 
crafts rose to a position of predominance 
over the other crafts. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the trading function came to be main- 
ly exercised by a select body within a sin- 
gle craft organization. In the sixteenth 
century, organizations which had arisen to 
represent the purely trading class acquired 
control over the craftsmen proper. Thus, in 
the Elizabethan century as in the century 
preceding, we find a bi-cameral trade or- 
ganization consisting of the Livery with its 
Court of Assistants as a central body of 
control, and the Yeomanry, including the 
smaller masters and the journeymen, who 
had no prospect before them but that of re- 
maining members of the lower house, and 
who were “therefore bound together by an 
increasing consciousness of a class interest 
which separated them from their employ- 
ers.” 

The bulk of the book consists in tracing 
the three ways in which the transformation 
of the earlier craft guild was effected. The 
latter part of the volume is of interest as 
showing how the industrial corporation of 
the Stuart century tended to split in two 
through the efforts of the small masters to 





assert against the larger masters an inde- 
pendent organization having a local monop- 
oly of trade. The efforts of the smaller mas- 
ters, though supported by the Crown, were 
defeated by forces making for a wider in- 
ternal market and for the development of 
the export trade. Singularly enough, it was 
just this class of submerged small masters, 
reduced, as they commonly were, to the 
journeyman status, who kept alive the tra- 
ditions of class solidarity which culminated 
in the eighteenth-century trade union. As 
Mr. Unwin puts it, “In tracing backwards 
the spiritual ancestry of the organized 
skilled workmen of the present day, the 
first link is undoubtedly to be found in the 
small master of the seventeenth century” 
(p. 200). 

The most interesting contribution which 
this work affords to current economic prob- 
lems is the theory which Mr. Unwin pro- 
pounds of the early industrial maturity of 
Great Britain and the earlier emergence 
of workmen’s free organizations in that 
country. He rejects in toto the view to 
which even free-traders have sometimes 
yielded a cursory assent, that the protective 
or mercantile policy afforded the matrix 
for the early growth of British manufac- 
tures; and contends that it was, on the 
contrary, ‘‘the freedom of internal inter- 
course’ and ‘‘the comparative absence of 
mercantile restrictions’? which gave the 
early impetus to manufacturing industry. 
As to trades unions he says: 

“The passing of the Combination Acts and 
the early prosecution of trade unionists 
should not blind us to the fact that it was 
the comparative freedom of England in the 
eighteenth century which alone made the 
combination of wage-earners possible. At 
the very moment when the workers of Eng- 
land were laying the foundations of a free 
organization . the Governments of 
France and Prussia were putting a veto on 
any such spontaneous popular development, 
by transferring these same institutions into 
the hands of the police, and utilizing them 
as a part of the machinery of a more or 
less benevolent despotism”’ (p. 227). 


The only adverse criticism to be passed 
on the volume is that the very extensive 
use of the comparative historical method 
oftens mars the narration by obscuring un- 
der a mass of detail the objective point. 
If the illustrations of analogous processes 
of industrial evolution drawn from Conti- 
nental history had been heroically depressed 
into footnotes, however bulky, it would be 
much easier to follow the expository clue. 
The make-up of the volume is far belew the 
deserts of the subject-matter. It is to be 
hoped that a later edition may present us 
the uninterrupted description of the trans- 
formation of English craft guilds into Livery 
companies, with foreign anulogues set more 
in the background. It requires a resolute 
perusal if the student of the present vol- 
ume is not to get bogged occasionally in the 
adventitious illustrative material. 


An Introduction to the Theory of Optics. By 
Prof. Arthur Schuster. London: Edward 
Arnold; New York: Longmans. 1904. 


As the title imports, thig text-book, by a 
physicist of fairly high standing, relates, 
not to light in general, but only to the 
theory. The student is supposed to be ac- 
quainted already with the phenomena of 
light, so far as they are described in col- 
lege books of general physics or “natural 
philosophy.” Nor is this a regular treatise 
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on the theory of light, but only an intro- 
duction to that theory of a peculiar sort. 
The first two-thirds of the volume are ele- 
mentary; that is, they explain only polari- 
zation, interference, diffraction, the theory 
of optical instruments, and the peculiarities 
of the different crystalline media—phenom- 
ena that result simply from light’s consist- 
ing of transverse vibrations. The remain- 
ing third of the book contains the deeper 
theory of light, and is written on a novel 
plan, the idea being to direct students to 
the original memoirs without repeating their 
contents, unless Dr. Schuster has some sim- 
plification or amplification of the matter of 
a memoir to bring forward. This spoils the 
book as a work of reference, but we think 
that all good physicists will highly approve 
of thus forcing upon students the habit of 
reading original memoirs. 

There is another feature that cannot pass 
unnoticed. Probably a large part of our 
readers are aware that of late years there 
has been among physicists a split of no 
ordinary kind. How many approved wri- 
ters, metaphysical analysts of high preten- 
sions, have explained to us that there neces- 
sarily is a science of physics whose es- 
sence consist in its assumption that matter 
moves according to the principle of inertia, 
which Hoefding, for example (than whom no 
philosopher, perhaps, is more in vogue just 
now), calls, in his ‘Outlines of Psychology,’ 
“the fundamental assumption with which 
natural science comes into existence.”” Yet 
at this moment a growing molety of the 
world of physics assumes this law to be 
only approximately true, and even that 
only for velocities not too great. The 
physicists of the nineteenth century 
took for the sole aim of their hy- 
potheses the explanation of phenomena as 
special cases under the general laws of dy- 
namics. The new school, however, pro- 
poses to explain dynamics as a special case 
under the general laws of electricity. The 
peculiarity of Schuster’s position is that he 
wishes to treat the matter as a party ques- 
tion, and says that the new opinion must 
be “strenuously resisted.”” Such language 
will tend to make us all hope the new doc- 
trine may turn out true, as scientific propo- 
sitions that excited “strenuous resistance” 
usually have turned out in the past. We 
note, by the way, that Schuster seems to 
regard the fact that Kirchhoff (in 1857) re- 
marked that the velocity of electricity was 
about that of light, as in some measure de- 
tracting from the merits of Maxwell. Why, 
then, does he not mention that the electro- 
magnetic theory of light was originally 
propounded by Faraday in 1846? 


The Book of the Iris. By R. Irwin Lynch. 
(Handbooks of Practical Gardening. Vol. 
XXI.) John Lane. 1904. 


This is a book by a cultivator for culti- 
vators. The author is the curator of the 
Cambridge (England) Botanic Garden. He 
deals with his subject in a practical man- 
ner worthy of high praise. Of course, his 
directions as to the management of this 
attractive group of plants are designed pri- 
marily for amateurs in Great Britain, and, 
within the limits of those islands, will be 
found wholly safe‘and useful. The direc- 
tions have also a good degree of applica- 
bility to these plants under cultivation in 
all temperate exposures, and hence can be 
regarded as trustworthy even in our own 





climate. Mr. Lynch has arranged the spe- 
cies of this interesting genus in a way to 
satisfy every purpose of the cultivator. 

One of the groups of the more capricious 
species was entrusted to another hand (now, 
alas, a vanished hand). This chapter, by 
the late Rev. Henry Ewbank, formerly Vicar 
of St. John’s, Ryde, Isle of Wight, is full 
of pleasant reading. Everybody knows with 
what enthusiasm English clergymen ride 
their hobbies, taking in them the same keen 
interest that their hunting parishioners 
have in the chase. Roses and all sorts of 
wayward plants have had their devoted 
clerical friends who have tried to win them 
from provoking ways, sometimes by coax- 
ing, and more often by heroic measures 
hardly ventured on by the layman. The 
Irises known as the Onocyclus class stand 
rather by themselves in their extreme 
whims, but the Vicar seems to have in- 
duced them to be uncommonly responsive 
to his skilful management. 

Our common blue-flag, and its kindred, 
delight in the wettest places they can plant 
their seeds and roots in. They have gone 
far away in their predilections from their 
cousins in the same order. These latter 
are true Xerophytes, plants of dry soil. 
They have well-marked devices for mak- 
ing the most of what water they can ex- 
tract from arid ground. Many of them 
have vertical leaves, obviously an adapta- 
tion that greatly reduces the demand for 
water, which all plants lose by evapora- 
tion. Curiously, the species of Iris have 
retained this ancestral method of check- 
ing evaporation, although it is plain that 
they no longer need it in their chosen 
marshy homes. The sabre-like leaves of 
Iris are folded in such a way that they 
have received the name equitant: near their 
bases they appear to ride astride, but 
nearer the top each leaf forms a veritable 
scimitar. From a cluster of these verti- 
cal swords there arise flower-stalks bear- 
ing blossoms of great beauty. Three of 
the divisions in the circles of protection 
stand as flaring banners, while, between 
these, three others droop gracefully in ir- 
regular and filmy folds, which sway in the 
lightest breeze. These often have strik- 
ing contrasts of color, in spots or stripes, 
and cannot fail to catch the eye of even 
the most careless passer-by. The colors 
have been called nectar-spots and nectar- 
guides, and are interpreted as meaning to 
every welcome insect that here is plenty 
of nectar to be had. Allured by this at- 
traction the insect visits the blossom, find- 
ing a convenient resting-place, while the 
head goes down along the nectar-guides 
into the flower, in search of the promised 
nectar. There it secures it, and, when the 
bead is withdrawn, there is brought out 
upon the back of it a small amount of pol- 
len from the anthers which were just 
behind. Now, flying away to flower num- 
ber two, the same quest is made, but with 
this difference: the head just dusted with 
pollen is thrust down as before, but, in 
the early part of its descent, it comes in 
contact with a tiny shelf on which some 
of the pollen is taken off. This upper 
part of the sticky shelf is the stigma, the 
organ receptive of pollen, and from which 
the pollen tubes can grow down to the 
ovules, and thus secure the impregnation 
which brings about the ripening of them 
into seeds. This is obviously a very good 
way to prevent the self-impregnation of 





the blossom, for the stigma cannot be 
touched by the pollen which Iles under 
neath, except by insect intervention: and 
this is practically put out of the question 
by the arrangement of the parts Although 


an insect could stop on ita way out of a 
blossom aiter it had taken the sought-for 
nectar and clumsily turn around on the 


summit of the stigma and there place som 
pollen on the sticky surface, he never does 
any such thing. He deposits the pollen on 
his way in It is, therefore, one of the 
charms which attach to this beautiful al 
liance of plants to watch the insects 
their busy straight-away work 

The genus Iris possesses another charm 
which cultivators have not been slow 
finding out, namely, that, well-used to 
grow in swamps, it can also patiently adapt 
itself to the drier places in the garden 
Irises are, therefore, capable of wide « 
ployment as decorative elements in land 
scape gardening on the grand as well as 
on the small scale. Mr. Lynch's book will 
be of utility to all who wish to use them 
in this way. It Will also be a pleasant 


n 


companion for that increasing number of 
sensible people who are cultivating a few 
plants around which historical and literary 


associations cling. Among such plants thé 
Iris (the Fleur-de-lis) holds a prominent 
place. 


Eighteenth-Century Essays on Shaksper: 

By D. Nichol Smith. Macmillan 

Of the nine essays in this volume, five are 
the prefaces to the chief editions of Shak 
spere, and all but two (Dennis’s, ‘On the 
Genius and Writings of Shakespeare,’ and 
Morgann’'s, ‘Essay on the Dramatic Char 
acter of Sir John Falstaff’) are still fairly 
accessible In the various editions of Ma 
lone’s Variorum. It is well, however, to re 
print all of these, and to give us Rowe’ 
‘Account of Shakspere’s Life’ unmutilat 
ed. The introduction and notes are a: 
curate and scholarly, but the book is di 
appointing to one who had hoped to find 
in it some discussion of the tendency and 
value of the numerous minor essays, as 
well as some sort of selection from them 

Mr. Smith does, indeed, mention familiar- 
ly over thirty essays by nearly as many 
authors, but, with very few exceptions, 
(ce. g., Mrs. Montagu’s ‘Essay on the Writ- 
ings and Genius of Shakspere’), he gives us 
no estimate of their value, either intrinsic 
or as illustrating the critical attitude of 
the century. He has, in short, picked out 
only those essays which are of most critical 
value even to this century. Unfortunately, 
one needs only a little knowledge of the 
minor writers of a generation to realize that 
an acquaintance with merely the great 
names does not give a fair basis for com- 
parison and inference; a study based on 
the bigger men alone inevitably ignores 
significant and important substrata of ideas 
and habits of expression. 

Some of the essays which Mr. Smith men 
tions witbout estimate or citation have 
familiar titles, but nearly, if not all of them 
are practically inaccessible to the general 
reader. It would be of great value to have 
a companion volume which should contain 
such further reprints as bulk would allow, 
accompanied by a full bibliographical ac 
count of all eighteenth-century essays bear- 
ing on the subject. For essays not re 
printed in full, this bibliography should 
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also give summaries of their contents, and 
the editor’s estimate of their relative im- 
portance. The following essays are not 
even mentioned by Mr. Smith: F. Peck: 
‘New Memoirs of the Life . of Mr. 
John Milton,’ 1740. (Has explanatory and 
critical notes on Shakspere’s plays.) K. P.: 
‘Shakespear,’ 1774. W. Kenrick, D. D.: 
‘Introduction to the School of Shakespeare,’ 
1774? Mrs. B. Griffith: ‘The Morality of 
Shakespeare’s Drama Illustrated,’ 1775 and 
1777. T. Davies: ‘Dramatic MiscelManies 
etc.’ 1784. J. M. Mason: ‘Comments on the 
Last Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays,’ 1785. 
M. Sherlock: ‘A Fragment on Shakespeare, 
extracted from Advice to a Young Poet,’ 
1786. Joseph Ritson: ‘The Quip Modest,’ 
1788, and ‘Cursory Criticisms on E. Malone’s 
Edition,’ 1792. J. Hurdis: ‘Cursory Re- 
marks upon the Arrangement of Shake- 
speare’s Plays,’ 1792. W. Whiter: ‘A Speci- 
men of a Commentary on Shakespeare,’ 1794. 
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